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NOTES. 


\ eer GARFIELD died on Monday at 10.35 P. M. 
His condition changed for the worse on Saturday. By Sun- 
day, there was but little hope of his recovery, and the violent and 
exhausting chills which came on on Monday, put an end even to 
that little. Just before his death, he seemed to be easier, and got 
some sleep, but awoke in great pain, and died before the measures 
proposed to relieve it could be carried out. He had passed nearly 
eighty days on a sick bed, in such suffering, as he told Colonel 
ROcKWELL, that even to live was pain. He was as fully aware 
of his danger throughout that whole period, as were any of 
his physicians. He lay facing death, not fearing it. He was most 
patient and courteous under it all, as gentle as he was courageous. 
Seldom or never has a man died so slowly and in sight of the whole 
world, And seldom has any dying man won such a place for him- 
self in the hearts of those who watched his last hours. We have 
spoken elsewhere of some of the marked features of his character 
which came to light in his publiccareer. We may add here that 
he was one of the finest types of the character evolyed by American 
institutions, superior to LINCOLN in culture and refinement, while 
not his equal in the brusque, popular, almost epigrammatic, genius 
of the most homely, yet greatest, of the Presidents. Mingled with 
the people’s sorrow for his loss, is the pride that such a man was 


called by their voice to the Chief Magistracy, The institutions and | 


methods which sifted out such a leader for the people, may have 
faults, but they have merits also. 





THE post-mortem examination, which was held next morning, 
disclosed the sad, vet in one respect not unconsoling, fact that the 
President’s recovery was at no time possible, The wound was found 
to be much more terrible than had been supposed. What was 
thought to be the channel of the bullet, proved to be one worn by 
the pus of the real wound. The bullet had not pierced the liver, 
nor any other of the large organs. But it had struck the spinal 
column after leaving the rib it broke, and had scattered fragments 
of bone, lodging them in the adjacent surface. It, itself, was found 
encysted behind the pancreas, in quitea different region from that 
of the surgeons’ diagnosis. The immediate cause of death was 
secondary hemorrhage froma mesenteric artery, and not heart 
trouble of any kind, as at first suggested. This final autopsy shows 
that the attending surgeons were mistaken in several points of 
their diagnosis. Those who thought them infallible will be sur- 
prised. They never put forward any such claim. What men of 
the highest skill and science could do, they did, and they deserve 
the amplest recognition of their faithfulness. No other men could 
have done more for Mr. GARFIELD. For nearly twelve weeks, they 
were putting artificial life into a mortally wounded man, and when 
they reached the limits of that process, he died. Nor were any of 
their critics right on a single point where they were in the wrong. 
Dr, Hammonp, for instance, was wider of the mark than they. 

The remains of the President were conveyed to the Capitol at 
Washington on Wednesday, where they lay in state. After re- 
ligious services in the rotunda on Friday, they were conveyed to 
Cleveland, where Mrs. GARFIELD has accepted the offer of a place 











in the beautiful Lake View Cemetery, as their final resting-place, | 


and where they will be interred next Monday. This simple arrange- 
ment of the funeral commands the general approval of the Ameri- 


can people. 





In this time of sadness, the tenderest sympathy of the country 
attends Mrs. GarFIELD and her bereaved family. The brightest 
alleviation of these sad weeks has been the vision of the President’s 
family life, and especially of the deep and true affection between 
himself and his honored wife. Till the President was shot, Mrs. 
GARFIELD was hardly known to the country. She is naturally of a 
quiet and retiring disposition, with an antipathy to crowds. The 
keen popular interest in all that related to the condition of her 
dying husband revealed her tothe people. To-day, she stands by 
his side as his equal in their love and esteem. They are not less 
proud of her than of him whom they have lost. They are proud 
to think of this as a typical American household, whose life bore 
so well this disclosure to the world of its smallest affairs and rela- 
tions. Mrs. GARFIELD has the greater claim to sympathy at this 
moment, as one of her boys is lying seriously, if not dangerously, 
ill of malarial fever at Williamstown, where the eldest two have 
been attending Williams College. It is pleasant to be able to an- 
nounce that the fund of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars for 
the President’s family is completed. The failure to raise the whole 
sum at the time when it was proposed first by Mr. Cyrus FIELp, 
was due entirely to a doubt of the propriety of such a gift in case 
Mr. GARFIELD should recover. From what we know of his views 
in such matters, we can say positively that he would have ap- 
proved of the doubt. His death removes the difficulty, and the 
sum is completely secured, chiefly from New York and Philadelphia. 


THE simple and touching dispatch from Queen VICTORIA to 
Mrs. GARFIELD is the most striking of the many expressions of 
foreign sympathy which have reached America during the past 
week. Coming from one who passed through the same sad expe- 
rience,—from a widowed Queen to the President’s widow,—it 
sinks all official formality in its purely human utterance of sympa- 
thy. It reminds us that the royal household of ALBERT and VICTORIA 
was not unlike that whose circle has just been broken, in the in- 
tensity and purity of the affection which united husband and wife. 
And from every part of the Old World come the expressions of 
deep sympathy with our national sorrow. Of course, it would not 
be human nature for the conservative press of Germany not to 
preach at us a little bit, taking the event as a text. But they 
mean well in all their blundering comments, and we can stand it. 
The Standard of London deplores Mr. ARTHUR’S accession to the 
Presidency, on the ground that he owes his election to Irish votes, 
and is handand glove with the Fenians. As Mr. ARTHUR was 
elected by just those votes which elected Mr. GARFIELD, there is 
not much to choose between them in that respect, The charge of 
sympathy with the Fenians is singularly the reverse of the truth. 
Mr. ArtTuHuR, whose father was a native of County Antrim, in “ the 
black North” of Ireland, is altogether devoid of sympathy with 
Irish Nationalist aspirations. It was he who stood in the way of 
a plan to appeal to the Irish voters in New York to vote for the 
Protectionist party on the ground of anti-British feeling. 
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Mr. ArtuurR took the oath of office on the night of the Presi 
dent’s death, or, rather, at a quarter past two next morning, after 
receiving a dispatch, signed by five members of the Cabinet, re- 
questing him to take this step at once. On his reaching Wash- 
ington, the oath was again administered by Chief Justice Warre, 
in the presence of the Cabinet and of the two ex-Presidents. The 
President delivered a brief inaugural address, prepared, of course, in 
haste and amid great distractions. The most striking sentence reads 
thus: “All the noble aspirations of my lamented predecessor 
which found expression in his life, the measures devised and sug- 
gested during his brief administration to correct the abuses and 
enforce economy, to advance prosperity and promote the general 
welfare, to insure domestic security and maintain friendly and hon- 
orable relations with the nations of the earth, will be garnered in 
the hearts of the people, and it will be my earnest endeavor to 
profit, and to see that the nation shall profit, by his example and 
experience,” The interregnum was therefore much shorter than 
after the death of Mr. Lincotn. But we have not yet got our 
tongues used to saying “President Arruur.” In the people’s 
heart, Mr, GARFIELD is still their President ; and his successor will 
meet with the same difficulties in his efforts to please them, as 
fall to the lot of a minister whose predecessor has been, through 
a long pastorate, or otherwise, especially endeared to his people. 
That Mr. ARTHUR will succeed in pleasing, we do not believe, and 
we have given our reasons elsewhere, Yet we have none but the 
kindliest feelings toward the President, personally. We recognize 
the depth and the sincerity of his grief for his predecessor’s death. 
We think him entitled to every allowance in the charitable con- 
struction of his public acts. But we think him as incapable of 
being a President on the line of Mr. GARFIELD, as of showing him- 
selfa poet on the same level with ALFRED TENNyson. If he shall 
falsify our predictions, no one will be better pleased than ourselves. 
Stranger things, we admit, have happened, but not often, 

We hear as yet of no change in the Cabinet ; some believe we 
are to hear of none. The present members tendered their resig- 
nations after the second administration of the oath in Washington, 
but were requested to remain in charge of their several depart- 
ments for the present. We do not see why several of these resig- 
nations should not be accepted. The relations of a Cabinet Minis- 
ter to the President are peculiarly confidential. A Cabinet must 
be made of men in whom the President believes, and who believe 
in the President. Some of Mr. GARFIELD’s advisers, perhaps the 
majority of them, may suit Mr, Arruuras wellas any he could 
select for himself. Others will feel that they owe it both to them- 
selves and the President to press their resignation. Such changes 
can be left until the Senate meets in December next. But they 
cannot fail to take place, and, if the nominations of their successors 
are fairly good, the country will have no right to object. Mr, Ar- 
THUR must administer the Government in accordance with his own 
views of his public duty and of what is required by his oath of 
fidelity to the Constitution and the laws. 





THERE is a general dissatisfaction with the recent postpone- 
ment of the Star Route cases before the Grand Jury in Washing- 
ton. The first postponement caused much unpleasant surprise ; 
the second leads people to ask whether postponement is to be the 
method of this prosecution? Perhaps Mr. MacVeaGu’s concern 
for Mr. GARFIELD’s condition is the explanation in the present 
case. Whatever may be the reason, he cannot fail to observe that 
a very unpleasant impression has been made on the public. If 
nothing else showed this, the taunts of the criminals reported in 
the public press would be sufficient. The new President will 
gratify his friends generally by insisting on a vigorous prosecu- 
tion of these cases. He cannot afford to do less. While the 


charges involve men of all parties, the most notorious defendant 
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is a prominent member of his own section of the Republican party. 
Any failure to give Mr. Dorsry the chance to prove his innocence 
in open court, will be interpreted by Mr. Artuur’s enemies as a 
repetition of Mr. GRaAnt’s very weak policy toward the Whiskey 


Ring. 


Tue drought in the West was broken last week, relief coming 
from the South, and not the far North-west, as was expected. 
But the rain did not come in time to save two important crops, 
The corn crop will be nearly one-third less than usual. The 
potato crop will be from one-third to one-half less than last year, 
not so much from an absolute failure as from the smallness of the 
tubers. Already, prices of potatoes range twice as high as a year 
ago, while those of all kinds of grain have advanced materially. 
A considerable addition to our food supply might be effected in a 
very simple way, and with a general gain to the health of our 
people, if, instead of bolting out the bran from the flour, we should 
include it in the materials of our bread. To one who is accus- 
tomed to bolted flour, bread with the bran init is not equally pala- 
table, whatever enthusiasts may say. But it contains some of the 
elements of food which are not found in our ordinary flour, and is 
especially valuable for its bone-making properties. By retaining 
the bran, we should raise our flour supply of this year to more 
than the aggregate of last year, and thus supply a good part of the 
deficiency in other cereals and in potatoes, 


Tue death of the President has detracted a good deal from the 
popular interest in politics, partly because of the indifference of the 
public to any topic but one, and partly because of the element of 
uncertainty introduced by Mr. ARTHuR’s accession. “ Adminis- 
tration Republicans”’ no longer feel entitled to bear that very popular 
name; “smart” politicians, on the look-out for the winning side, 
have been showing some disposition to get back upon the fence, 
or even across it. In New York State, these indications are espe- 
cially plentiful ; yet the general drift of things is in accordance 
with our hopes, The people of the State seem to have made up 
their minds that, whoever is President, they do not intend to re- 
store Mr. CONKLING'to the control of the State’s politics. In sev- 
eral counties, solid anti-CONKLING delegations to the State Conven- 
tion have been chosen; and even in Utica the opposition to the 
ex-Senator has secured a majority of the uncontested delegates, 
with the likelihood of a contesting delegation from a rival Conk- 
LING Convention. Inthe most of the genuinely Republican dis- 
tricts, this is the state of feeling. Asin Pennsylvania, however, 
the “machine” will have its way in the Democratic districts, 
whose corporal’s guard of Republicans can claim equal representa- 
tion with the Republican majorities of counties in the interior, 


In Pennsylvania, Mr. Wotre’s candidacy for the State Treasur- 
ership makes satisfactory progress. It is not supported by many of 
the Republican newspapers, but it is causing a general agitation 
among the large class of voters who act with the Republican party, 
but belong to their country. Mr. Wocre’s election is not regarded 
as necessary to the success of his campaign. Mr. Batry’s defeat, 
if the Democrats make a good nomination, will answer the purpose 
amply, by showing the party that they must cast off the CAMERON 
yoke, or else abandon the control of the State. And the number 
of citizens who are prepared to vote in this sense is much greater 
than the politicians are inclined to believe. Many, for instance, 
who did not support either Mr, Kine or Mr. PAtTTIson in their 
candidacy in this city, are prepared to vote for Mr. WoLre. In- 
deed, the manner in which these gentlemen have done their duty 
as Mayor and Controller of Philadelphia, has helped a great many 
people in this city to see the folly of voting mere partisan nomi- 
nees into offices which have no proper political significance. This 
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and the Senatorial contest last spring has loosened the ties of 
party allegiance. The hope of the CAMERON “ ring” is to get the 
Democrats to put forward an objectionable candidate. There are 
plenty of Democrats who are ready to help them in this matter, 
for the CaMERons always had a following in both parties. And 
there are Democrats who would rather have a bad candidate than 
a good one. If the gocd sense which accepted Mr, Kinc should 
prevail in this instance, the Democrats may elect their man. But 
they need count on no help from the divisions of the Republicans, 
unless they put theft best foot foremost. Mr. Pattison would be 
an excellent selection, 





WE were told some weeks ago that the coalition of the Re- 
publicans, Moderate Democrats and Greenbackers in Mississippi 
was justified by the assurance it gave of the restoration of honest 
elections in that State. It now seems that the coalition is as power- 
less as the Republicans were. The State Board which appoints 
the election officers is required to take men of different political 
parties. The State Committee, which represents the coalition, 
prepared a list of the persons they desired to have appointed. Cus- 
tom sanctions the appointment of persons thus presented. The 
State Board accepted the names suggested for the sparsely settled 
parts of the State, where there is no real contest, but substituted 
other names for all the really important districts. For the latter, 
men of no capacity and no principle, negroes who cannot read, 
cowards who can be bullied, and the like, are good enough to rep- 
resent the opposition. The meaning of all this is that Mississippi 
is to be carried for the Democratic ticket in the old style. A few 
of the better Democratic papers, such as the Vicksburg Hera/d, 
protest against crimes against a free and fair ballot. Others openly 
advocate ballot-box stuffing and whatever else is necessary to a 
majority. We submit to the Democrats of Mississippi, that a local 
victory is dearly purchased when it involves the permanent exclu- 
sion of their party from a share in the national Government. 





Tue Cotton Exposition of next month at Atlanta bids fair tu 
be one of the most important displays since the Centennial Exhi- 
bition. The people of the Cotton States have been roused to an 
extraordinary degree of interest in its success, and are leaving 
nothing undone which can contribute to it. Not only the staple 
itself, and the means of preparing it, will be shown, but every kind 
of tool and machine used in its cultivation and its manufacture will 
be exhibited, together with manufactured cotton goods of every 
sort and grade. The exhibition will be especially valuable, as 
showing the people of those States what they may do to make their 
cotton crops far more profitable to themselves than it now is as 
exported to other localities for manufacture. We have faith inthe 
future of Georgia and South Carolina as the centres of this great 
industry. 


Tue bankers have had their hearing from Commissioner Raum, 
but that gentleman persists in his purpose to collect the arrears 
which he believes to be due to the Government under his novel 
interpretation of the law. As we said before, he may be right as 
to the letter of the law, and his predecessors may be wrong ; but 
his proceedings involve something near to a breach of faith on 
the part of the Government toward all who are thus assessed fora 
larger taxationthan theybelievedto be due. For years, they have 
been adjusting their business to the basis of taxation which Mr. 
Raum’s predecessors declared to be the legal one. They have lent 
and borrowed money, and paid rent and salaries, with reference to 
that basis. And now, the Commissioner, after allowing them to 
go on for years in this belief, declares that it was a delusion, and pro- 
poses to change the rate of taxation, not for the future only, but 


for the past, back to the date of the passage of the bill, It is one of the | 





fundamental principles of the economic theory of taxation, that the 
amount to be paid should be ascertained with ease. Under our 
Government, it seems it is as hard to ascertain the amount 
as it isin Turkey. A wise policy would prescribe that an inter- 
pretation of the laws once enunciated by the head of a department 
should be of force for the period between its promulgation and its 
retraction. Mr. Raum’s policy is to turn our taxation laws into 
ex post facto laws, and to make every man uncertain what portion 
of his property belongs to himself, and what to the national 
treasury, 





THANKS to the skill of Sir CHArLes Ditke and the influence of 
M, GamsetTA, the negotiations fora Treaty of Commerce between 
France and England have been resumed, and the old treaty has 
been continued until February next. As to the terms upon which 
each country takes up the subject again, we know nothing more 
than that the French Ministry now have hopes of securing a 
treaty, or they could not have continued the old one; and that the 
British Ministry have not committed themselves to accepting a 
system of specific duties in accordance with the new French tariff. 
It is quite likely, however, that they may have to come to that. In- 
deed, they cannot with consistency refuse to do so, as their own 
tariff imposes little else than specific duties. Their hold on France 
is in the threat to remove the special advantages given to French 
wines under the old treaty. At present, those wines are more 
favored than those of any other country, and the establishment of 
equal duties might lead to large importations of Spanish and 
Italian wines into England To outsiders, it looks as if a higher 
duty on the wines of Spain and Italy, in order to secure free trade 
with France, must be classed as a protective duty, a thing not thought 
to exist in the English tariff. Just at present, however, France has 
so little wine for export,—thanks to the phylloxera,—that this is 
not a very urgent motive in her policy. It is her silk trade with 
England which is of most importance to her, and she does not fear 
that England will restore the twenty per cent. protective duty, 
which she kept up until 1860, while preaching free trade to the 
rest of the world. 

The real motives to concessions on the part of France are poli- 
tical, not economical. She is afraid of being left isolated in Europe, 
and she wants to buy England by trade concessions, just as NApo- 
LEON III. did in 1860. Especially, she fears that England and 
Spain will draw into closer political and commercial relations, to 
her disadvantage. Spain shows a disposition to what the English 
call “a more liberal commercial policy,” and England seems dis- 
posed to recoup her losses in French and German trade by new con- 
nections with Italy and Spain. Hence the offer of the Garter to 
King ALronso ; and hence, also, the immediate offer of France to 
pay the Spanish colonists for their losses in Algeria, without in- 
sisting on a settlement of the French claims growing out of the 
Carlist wars. 





Tue Irish Land League Convention, which met in Dublin, was 
a thoroughly representative and orderly body. Over a thousand 
delegates were present, being chiefly Catholic priests and tenant 
farmers. The trading and the professional class were not present 
in strength, nor were they expected. The one industry which 
England has left Ireland was represented amply and fairly, to dis- 
cuss the measures proposed for its relief. The Convention showed 
itself to be in harmony with Mr. PARNELL from first to last. The 
notion that the Land Bill has destroyed his hold upon the tenants 
of those provinces where the Land League has its strength 
was shown to be a mistake. The Irish peasants do not want a well 
regulated partnership with their landlords in the control of the 
soil, such as Mr. GLADSTONE offers. They want the soil itself, and 
they still cling to exactly the watchword with which Mr. Parnetr 
began the agitation two years ago: “The landlords must go!” 
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They do not propose to go into a general strike against rent, such affairs in Russia. ‘The author of the treaty of San Stefano is not 
as telegrams from America urged on the Convention. Theydo | the man whom European diplomats in general wish to see in 
not propose that the landlord shall be dispossessed of the soil with- | Prince Gortscuakorr’s place. A happier guess refers the meeting 
out compensation, as some American editors allege. But they | to the affairs of Egypt. England and France, in order to get the 
demand that he shall be required to sell whenever the tenant | general consent to their governing Egypt by a joint commission, 
chooses to buy, under the terms of the Bright Clause. Mr. GLAb- | admitted the other great powers toa sort of silent partnership. 
STONE said, before the last election, that, if he were satisfied that | They guaranteed the payment of bonds held by subjects of the 
public policy demanded such measures as this, he did not see any | rest. They established a system of international tribunals for extra 
insurmountable obstacle to it. The Irish tenants mean to continue | territorial jurisdiction. The question now arises how far this silent 
the agitation until they have satisfied all classes in England that | partnership entitles the other powers to a voi@e in the final dis- 
public policy does demand this, or until they have secured the leg- | posal of the country. The existence of their claim constitutes an 
islative independence which will enable them to enact this for | obstacle to handing the country back to its own people. It con- 
themselves. As for the Land Law, they take it as a paltry and | stitutes a difficulty, also, in the way of any measures needed to en- 
dubious instalment of what they are entitled to ask,-not by any | force the existing order of affairs against its people, and against 
means asa finality, They will try what the thing is worth by | the army who have risen in their behalf. Turkey, as the suzerain 
means of aseries of test cases prepared by the League. If these | of the country, is the only power which can interfere without in- 
turn out well, they will use it. If not, they will continue the agi- | volving the rest. But Turkey has no troops to spare, no money to 
tation as though no such law had ever been passed. This is the | pay for sending them, and no assurance that she will be recouped 
programme accepted by the largest and the most representative | for any outlay. So, to the chagrin of England and France, Turkey 
body of the Irish people that ever assembled—a body which im- | will do nothing. 


pressed even hostile critics by its significance, its orderliness GOMER ROG SEE 
and its determination. It is not a comfortable programme for 
England. It was not meant to be so. Behind this land agitation THE DEATH OF PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 


GREAT man is fallen to-day in Israel.” The blow which 
the prayers of the country deprecated has not been spared 
us. For the fourth time,the nation has lost its Chief Magistrate 
before the expiry of the brief term of his office,—for the second 
time by the hand of violence. At the opening of an administra- 
tion which promised to be the most prosperous and happy in our 
history, the man who had been the people’s choice, and who had 
won their love by his fine qualities of head and heart, is taken 
away from them. In every household of the land there is sorrow, 
as though one of its own circle had died. 

It is sad to think that the best medical skill could do no more 
than prolong the President’s sufferings. His death was certain 
from the first. For nearly eighty days, he has been dying by 
inches,—his body lacerated, not only by the terrible wound the 
assassin inflicted, but by the useless incisions made for his relief ; 
his frame pining away from the waste of the wound and the insuf- 
ficiency of the nutrition he received, Through those weary weeks 
we have been watching by a death-bed and hoping for an impos- 
sible recovery,—watching with sympathetic pain as he suffered, 
grieving with every relapse, and exulting at every delusive sign 
which suggested hope. Yet these sad weeks have not been wasted 
for either the sufferer or the nation. What this stern discipline 

Tat Mr. Parnet’s power was never greater thanat this mo- | ™@y have done for the spirit which has gone to “a life of less 
ment, is admitted, even by those who have been assuring us for | {fiction than ours,” no one can tell. What new spiritual capaci- 
the past two years that his rule was at an end, and that the people | ties may have been developed - his vei through the Christian 
no longer believed in him. They admit that he has strengthened | Patience and resignation with which he bore it all, odindienuand 
his position greatly by his new alliance with the Irish laborers’ which lies beyond human ken. But to the nation this sad sum- 
league. With the laborers he has dealt with the utmost frankness. | ™°T has not been lost or fruitless. Mr. GarrleLp has been more 
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He made their cause his own without any reserve. He belongs to us in his dying than evenin his life. He has humanized and 
united the American people as the most brilliant administration 


dence of Ireland, and to put an end to the English government of 
the country. With every generation, the means to this agitation in- 
crease. Every new law, whether it concerns education or land or 
Church, weakens the English hold on the country. TZhe Tins, 
indeed, warns the Irish that they need not think of secession; that 
it is as impossible as it was in America. Mr, PARNELL might re- 
tort that he does not want to break up such a system as existed in 
America, but to establish sucha system. He is ready for a federal 
system, with an Imperial Parliament, corresponding to Congress, 
over all the three kingdoms, provided that Ireland may enjoy that 
control of her own affairs which Alabama had in 1860. He 
might add that there is no just parallel between American seces- 
sion and the Irish demand for Home Rule. Alabama was not 
conquered and held by the sword as Ireland has been. She never 
enjoyed seven centuries of bayonet government, during every hour 
of which three-fourth of her people were ready for any sacrifice 
which might rid them of the government thus imposed. To com- 
pare the temporary irritation of 1860 over a temporary question, 
with the age-long alienation and antipathy of the Irish people, is to 
compare very small things with very great. 


lies the avowed purpose to secure at least the legislative indepen- | ¢¢ 


no more to the farmer class than their own. He assured them ; 
that if the farmers did not give them fair play, he would fight the could not have done, He has forced us to forget _ pettiness 
farmers in their behalf; and that whatever gains were made in the and our selfishness in the outburst of a common emotion. He has 
land revolution they should share in. He satisfied them that he was brought to the surface in men that better self which is the deepest 
inearnest, and they cast in their lot with the Land League. The and most uniting element of human nature. At no time since the 
war has there been such a community of feeling among all Ameri- 
cans, North and South forgot that a line of sectional passion and 
division had ever sundered them. That the line will emerge to 

Wuat the meeting of the two Emperors at Dantzig meant, is | view again with the subsidence of popular feeling, we suppose is 
still a matter of conjecture. That it did not mean the return of | unavoidable. But we have the faith to believe that it will be less 
the Czar to the policy of the German bureaucracy, and his aband- | a line of stumbling and offence than before this great outbreak of 
oning the Muscovite party, may be inferred from the fact that | popular feeling revealed our people to each other and to them- 
General IcNATIEFF becomes the head of the department for foreign | selves, 


Government must deal with the people of the three provinces as 
a unit, 
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The American people are a better people than before this calam- 
ity befell them, They might have come out of this experience a 
much worse people,—harder, more frivolous, more devoted to mere 
money-making, To the Hebrew prophet nothing seemed so sad 
a sign of the condition of his own people as thewallousness with 
which they saw gocd kings and good men die. 
perish, and no man layeth it to heart!” But we cannot utter this 
lament over the American people. We do not say that the deep 
emotions awakened by Mr. Garrietp’s murder have been all of 
them equally praiseworthy. There has been, in many instances, 
something of the Savage’s prompting to take a swift and cruel 
vengeance on the murderer. Sergeant Mason’s crime, apart from 
the element of breach of trust it involves, has not been regarded 
with all the reprobation it deserved. 


«“ The righteous 


3ut, after all, the heart of the 
people “ is in the right place,” and the excitement which has stirred 
it to its depths has brought to the surface little else than what is 
noble and ennobling. Men paused in business and turned aside 
from pleasure to ask the latest news from Washington or Long 
Branch. They closed exchanges and marts to pray for his recov- 
ery. Cities hushed their sounds, that no noise might disturb his 
hours of suffering. Corporations forgot that they were heartless, 
to smooth his way of pain from Washington to the seaside. Every 
resource of the country was at the command of those who pre- 
scribed his dietary. Criticism was heard only when it was feared 
that enough was not doing,—that some resource was left untried. 
Everyone has witnessed the purifying power of sorrow in the do- 
mestic circle; for the first time, we have witnessed all that it could 
do for a nation. 

Mr. GARFIELD, however, is to-day more to us than the object 
of this tender and general sympathy. He is the representative of 
truths and principles which have gained rather than lost by his 
death. 
«The emphasis of death makes perfect” the lessons of his life. 


He was never so eloquent in their advocacy as he is now. 


First among those lessons, we would put the example he leaves of 
a patriotism that rose superior to all selfish, partisan or sectional 
feeling at every crisis of his public career. 
since his early manhood, he kept himself unspotted from the sins 
which beset it. Asa statesman, he had singular advantages to use 
public place for the advancement of his private fortune; yet he died 


Although in public life 


a poor man, bequeathing his family to the generous care of his 
country. Even more remarkable than his spotless honesty was his 
freedom from every kind of personal bitterness towards political 
associates and opponents. There seemed to be no bile in his na- 
ture. ‘ He has no enemies,’ Senator CAMERON said of him when 
his candidacy was first discussed in the spring of 1880. He had 
none, because he would have none, He studiously avoided the 
opportunities for quarrel with the same masterly courtesy as he 
showed toward Mr. Conk inc on the floor of the Chicago Conven- 
tion. Christian forgiveness was not a theory with him, but a habit 
which had become a second nature. He could not bear malice to 
those who had treated him the worst. 
of the House by personal “ explanations,’ 
attacks. It was not JAMES GARFIELD that loomed the largest be- 
fore his mind, but the country and its affairs. 


He never wasted the time 
’ 


which were in reality 


~ His attitude towards political opponents was best reflected in 
the remark made by 7/e World at the close of the session of 1874, 
that he was the one Republican leader on the floor of the House 
who deserved the thanks of the Democrats for the uniform courtesy 
and fairness of his attitude toward them, Toward the South, he 
was always the American statesman, first of all, with a genuine 
anxiety for the material and moral advancement of that suffering 


section. The bill for the improvement of the channel of the lower 


Mississippi owed its passage to his earnest and laborious advocacy. 
He could not have been more zealous on its behalf if it had been 
a measure which especially concerned the people of the Western 
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Reserve, and he received the thanks of the Southern Representa- 
tives for his efforts in its behalf. While always maintaining the 
necessity for a free ballot and a fair count in every part of the 
country, he never discussed Southern questions in a spirit which 
would irritate or alienate those from whom he differed. Of all 
parts of the country, the South loses most by his death. 

It was this personal chivalry that led to his elevation to the 
Presidency. After the unhappy extra-session of 1879, it was felt 
that he was the only leader of either party who had risen in public 
esteem through the course he had pursued. It was this that 
turned to him the attention of those members of his party who 
believed that none of the three prominent Republican candidates 
for the Presidency could be elected, if nominated, so much had the 
party been divided by the bitterness of their candidacy. His nomi- 
nation was not a thunderbolt out of the clear sky, as some people 
thought it. It was the result of hard, earnest work,—of plans laid 
months beforehand, and carried out to the letter by those who had 
made up their minds that he, of all the prominent Republican 
leaders, would best satisfy the Independent element of the party. 
Before a vote was taken in the Convention, the delegates had been 
canvassed in his behalf, and many pledged to him as their second 
In all this he took no part and gave no consent. His 
advocacy of Mr. SHERMAN’s claims was in good faith throughout. 


choice. 


In the Presidential office, he acted on the same unselfish prin- 
ciple. He sought to harmonize the factions into which the party 
was divided, so far as it could be done without making him an ac- 
complice inthe false and tyrannous methods adopted by some of 
its leaders. When he came to that point, he was as firm as the 
hilis. In the rupture which followed, the fighting was all on one 
side. He was reviled and misrepresented, but he authorized no 
contradiction. He never raised a finger to determine the result of the 
struggle at Albany. He rested himself upon the judgment and sym- 
pathy of the people, and they justified his faith in them. It was their 
decision in his favor, while he remained passive, which decided 
that New York should be represented in the Senate by men who 
would not antagonize every Republican Administration except 
their own. 

If the lessons of Mr GaAgrien’s pure and brave life are to have 
due weight with us, there will be an abatement of our partisan bit- 
terness and a deeper sense of our common interests as American 
citizens. And there will be less and less of the unhappy antago- 
nisms which have divided the sections of our country on political 
lines. 

Another principle with which Mr. GarFiELpD’s name is identified, 
is that of the reform of our political methods. He was nota re- 
former by profession. He found himself thrown into the workings 
of a system which was regarded by his associates as the only sys- 
tem possible for the country, It was very slowly that he learned 
to regard it very differently. He was not in a position to discover 
very quickly the mischiefs it was doing to the country. He rep- 
resented a constituency exceptional in its intellectual and moral 
character, The Western Reserve people expected in him an inde- 
pendence and a breadth of view which other constituencies forbid 
to their representatiyes. They never degraded him to the level 
of an agent for office-seekers. He was under no necessity to manipu- 
late conventions and conciliate “ workers” in order to secure a re- 
nomination. He was, therefore, not among the first who saw the 
need of a change, nor was he ever among those who expressed 
very emphatic and definite convictions as to the shape the change 
must take. Yet he has put himself upon the record as having 
reached the belief that we cannot go on as we have been going. 
He recognized the necessity of a civil service reform to the 
political health of the whole country, It is impossible to quote 
his authority in behalf of any particular method of the reform. He 
saw the importance of a prolonged tenure of office, yet he hesitated 
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to pronounce in favor of the tenure ad vitam aut culpam. He 
never expressed any formal approval of competitive examinations, 
yet he secured the insertion of an appropriation required for a fair test 
of those examinations. His own proposals evidently were those 
of aman who recognizes the existence of a great and complex 
evil, and is feeling his way toward an adequate remedy. The im- 
portant point is that he saw the evil in all its magnitude, and felt 
the need of a remedy in all its urgency. There he occupied com- 
mon ground with all the advocates of this reform. His death gives 
a new emphasis to all the reasons for carrying the reform to com- 
pletion. It casts a lurid light on the false attitude of the Govern- 
ment towards the great and increasing class of office-seekers. It 
shows how our system is tempting men to destruction, luring 
them by false hopes, ruining, or at least unsettling, their characters, 
and unfitting them for any other occupation. CHARLES GUITEAU 
is a type of the men whom the great departments and services 
draw as sugar draws flies. Some of them get and keep appoint- 
ments, and are made into political “ hacks” and “ workers.” Some 
fail or are dismissed, and become hangers-on of the Capitol, mem- 
bers of a huge and utterly worthless political proletariat. One of 
the number has acquired nationa) fame by the help of a pistol. 

Are we to go on raising crops of GurrEAus? We shall not, if 
we carry out the reform to which Mr. GarFiELp pledged himself. 
We shall not, ifwe have learned the lesson involved in Mr. Gar- 
FIELD’s sad death. 


THE PRESIDENT. 


R. ARTHUR enters upon the duties of the Presidency in cir- 
M cumstances which entitle him to the public sympathy. He 
succeeds by the death of a man who was killed in the course of a 
quarrel in which Mr. ArTHUR took a most unhappy and undigni- 
fied part. The murderer whose shot has made him President de- 
clared that this, and not enmity to Mr. GARFIELD, furnished the 
motive for the act. To assume the Chief Magistracy under such 
circumstances must be painful to any man of right feeling, and Mr. 
ARTHUR is not devoid of right feeling. He knows that his acces- 
sion is regarded by the great body of his countrymen as an ag- 
gravation of a national calamity. He knows that everyone is ask- 
ing how far his own administration of the supreme power will be 
a realization of the murderer’s purpose to change the policy pur- 
sued by Mr. GarFieLp, And he knows that the first manifestation 
of his purpose to put into force those convictions which made him 
differ from his predecessor, will call forth opposition and antag- 
onism as deep as is the affection with which the memory of Mr. 
GARFIELD is, and will be, cherished by the great body of his coun- 
trymen. 


We extend, inthese circumstances, our cordial sympathy to the 
new President. At the same time, we cannot unite inthe hope, so 
generally expressed, that he will give the country an administra- 
tion which will be in any sense a continuation of Mr. GARFIELD’s. 
Just after our late President was shot, we did incline to that belief. 
Mr. Artuur’s profound and sincere emotion we misinterpreted as 
carrying with it some sorrow for the divisions between himself and 
the President,—some regret for the course he had pursued in the 
Senatorial contest at Albany. That notion has been set aside by 
the later occurrences in the history of New York politics. These 
leave no room for doubt that Mr. ARTHUR regards without a shade 
of regret, the course of action he adopted in supporting Mr. Conk- 
LING’s unhappy candidacy by his personal presencein Albany. He 
still takes exactly the same view of Mr. GARFIELD’s course as he 
did last spring. His sympathies are still, first of all, with the 
Stalwart faction of the New York party. He, is honestly sorry 
for Mr. GARFIELD’s death, But he is unable to regard national 








politics from any other point of view than that which he has 
always occupied. He believes in Mr, Conk ino’s right to rule the 
party in New York. He believes in the right to use the appoint- 
ing power to strengthen and confirm that rule. He believes in 
« Senatorial cougtesy,” and all that that implies. He believes in 
strengthening the Republican party by keeping it in an attitude of 
sharp antagonism to the South. He believes in everything that 
Mr. GARFIELD repudiated. And he will give us an administration 
in accordance with his beliefs, however unsatisfactory it may be to 
the country at large. It is not so much that he will not do other- 
wise, as that he cannot. He comes of a stock which has always 
shown itself capable of but few ideas. To these ideas they cling 
as the limpet clings to the rock, and mistake their own positive- 
ness for strength of conviction. What Mr. Arruur is by descent, 
is told us in the parallel characters of General Jackson, Mr. Cat- 
HOUN and Mr. JOHNSON. 


Mr. ArtuHur’s accession brings back those days of Stalwart 
rule to which many Republicans look back as to a golden age. 
The irritating times of reform and innovation are past. The 
political machinery of the era of 1868-76 will be oiled up and 
put into its old working order. The hierarchy which ascends from 
“ workers” at the bottom to “ bosses ” at the top, willagain resume 
its peaceful control, with the whole force of Government patronage 
to render it support. ‘The best civil service in this planet” will 
not be worried by talk of reforms, at least in high places; The 
happy content with what previous generations did and thought, 
which ARISTOPHANES preached against SocrATE: and his trouble- 
some disciples, will again become the spirit of our national Gov- 
ernment. 

We do not write this in any uncharitable spirit. We hold ita 
kindness to Mr. ARTHUR to prevent the disappointments which 
must result from the general eulogies of his character now current, 
and the expectations to which these must lead. Mr. ArTHuR is 
President, not by his own act. He has not sought this dignity. 
The Republican party and the majority of the voters are respon- 
sible for his elevation to it. But nothing is gained by hiding our 
heads in the sand and ignoring the facts. That is no kindness to 
either the President or the country. Those who are in the dark as 
to the kind of administration we are to have, are wilfully in the 
dark. It is always wisest to prefer light to darkness, however un- 
pleasant the facts which the light discloses. 


Mr. ArtTuHurR’s administration being: such as we foresee, must be 
a stormy one. Its best parallel will be found in the years 1865-8. 
The ideas of government which the American people have come to 
accept are those with which Mr. GarFIELD’s name is now, and forever 
will be, associated. They are not those which Mr. ARTHUR accepts. 
The memory of the man we have lost will be the most powerful 
antagonist of the man who has taken his place. Those who are 
now most fulsome in their worship of the rising sun, and the most 
ready to censure any who decline to share in their optimism, will 
be the loudest in their denunciations of the new President’s policy 
when it discloses itself fully. They were so with Mr, Jonnson. The 
finest things they can now say are poor compared with what they 
had to say of Mr. Lincoin’s successor. Mr. ARTHUR is in some 
points of personal character and ability very much Mr. JouHNson’s 
superior. But he will come into much the same collision with the 
onward movement of the public mind. His personal virtues—and 
Mr. JOHNSON was not without such virtues,—will be forgotten in 
the strife of tongues. He will be abused for exciting hopes which 
he never authorized and for breaking pledges which he never gave. 

The next three years are full of peril for the Republican party. 
If in 1884 there be a Republican party in the sense and extent 
which that word now bears, it will be owing to the coherence given 
it by the memory of Mr. GARFIELD, rather than to the services ren- 
dered it by the administration of Mr. ARTHUR. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


HE naval torpedo has not a good name in society. Created 
as an engine of evil, it has till recently borne only that repu- 
tation. Its destructiveness has been recognized and admired, but 
that it can also lay claim to being an agent of good has not been 
supposed. On the roth of August, the “ Isaac Pereire,” one of the 
steamers belonging to the French Transatlantic Company, was at 
Goletta, discharging. So late as one o’clock in the morning, the 
work of discharging had been going on under the superintendence 
of Captain ARaup, the commander; he then went a last time 
around the ship, and retired to rest. At two o’clock, he was aroused 
by an alarm from the fore part of the ship. The “Pereire” was on 
fire, and the fire had spread with such rapidity that the crew had 
to leave their quarters without saving anything. The steerage 
passengers, surrounded as they were by the raging element, were 
saved only owing to the unremitting exertions of the crew, and 
the skilful manceuvring of the commander, who swung his ship, 
and, placing her before the wind, thus limited the advance of the 
fire and kept the stern untouched. Meanwhile, the purser and 
doctor were busy protecting the saloon by closing the bulkheads 
and disposing the hose. The sound of the bell had called the as- 
sistance of the men-of-war at anchor in the harbor, and soon 
twenty-two steam-launches and other boats had come to the rescue. 
Commander ARAuD wanted to scuttle the forepart of the ship, but 
the heat was so intense that the men who attempted it, although 
protected by a continuous and powerful stream of water thrown 
upon them, had to fall back, not without having been severely 
scorched. Commander ArAup then applied to the officers from 
the men-of-war for a torpedo, but they at first declined to take such 
a responsibility upon themselves, a responsibility which the com- 
mander did not hesitate to assume. A torpedo was procured, and 
everybody taken away from the ship, with the exception of Com- 
mander ARAvuD, who stood on the bridge. A first torpedo missed 
fire, a second sent the “Pereire’ down stem foremost, Hercom- 
mander, who had not left the bridge, was safely rescued from the 
water, having only by a miracle escaped being hurt by the cx- 
plosion. The “Pereire’” has been raised. 
Ir would be amusing, were it not a scrious matter, to read the 
utterances of the enthusiastic voters, now and again, when ‘our 
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THE latest news from Martinique is that of public unrest and 
open revolt. A /éte of the Republic was held on the island at St. 
Pierre, on July 18, During the festivities, the editor of a Radical 
newspaper had an altercation with a resident physician. As a 
direct and quick result of the argument, a mob of several thousand 
negroes attacked the dwelling of the physician, demolishing every- 
thing in its interior, severely wounding the occupant, and robbing 
him of all his valuables. The Mayor of St. Pierre and other citizens, 
while endeavoring to protect the victim, were seriously injured. 
The next day, the hostile gathering was renewed, and the mob 
was only dispersed by a charge of infantry. Business is completely 
paralyzed. There is no way to stop such proceedings, as the au- 
thorities have no force at their command to suppress an uprising 
of the blacks, who will enact their every whim. 


Tue heated term often produces strange ideas inthe columns of 
the press. Vacation journalism is responsible for a great deal. 
But possibly it never produced a funnier idea than that which we 
find in one of the ablest and best papers in the Dominion of Canada. 
The Hamilton Sfcctator is the paper in question, and it solemnly, 
<eriously suggests that the Dominion of Canada shall be enlarged 
by the annexation of the island of Jamaica! Says our dreaming 
contemporary: ‘“ Jamaica is not flourishing under its present ex- 
pensive system of governing, but it is believed that if the institu- 
tions of Canada were applied to it there would be an enormous de- 
velopment of its many resources. Capital is a great want, and with 


| annexation to Canada that want will be supplied.” This is 


native State” is the theme of their speech. Mr. A. F. Fox, of | 
Walthall, Miss., recently delivered an address on the duty of | 


Mississippians to their State, which he closed as follows: “ And 
may the escutcheon of Mississippi, represented as it is by the 
proud bird of liberty, standing with its protecting shield upon the 
immovable rock, about whose firm base the surging billows beat in 
vain, ever be the untarnished emblem of all that is good and great 
in Statehood, the pride of her people, an honor to the Republic.” 
Possibly,in Mr. Fox’s calmer minutes, he mzsy remember the black 
stain of repudiation, which, with a grip of steel, grasps the throat 
of his State and has covered her escutcheon with dishonor and 
shame. Until Mississippi has paid her legally created debt, she 
can prove only a disgrace and a defilement to the Republic. 


ATTENTION is once more attracted to the impotency of the Gov- 
ernment in dealing with smuggling on the Rio Grande, by the 
boldness of the violators of the law. The smuggling is carried on 
in the products of both countries. Our Government has one river 
guard to each seventy-five or one hundred miles of line front. He 
patrols the river. The Mexicans have fifty operators to watch him, 
As he proceeds up or down the river, their signal lights or flags 
are raised, and then the smuggling goes onas safely as though 
the article smuggled was a dona fide purchase in some San An- 
tonio house by one of our citizens. There certainly should be 
some way of reaching and stopping this leak. Possibly we shall 
have to wait until an ambitious political growth shall find in the 
river guard an active political agent of whom there cannot be too 
many. 


WE are not having the Civil Service commotion all to ourselves. 
Don BENJAMIN VicuNA MACKENNA, a member of the Chilian Senate, 
is going in for Civil Service Reform in a mild degree. He lately 
introduced a bill in the Senate at Santiago relating to the appoint- 
ment and promotion of judges according to seniority. It is just 
possible that Don Benjamin may have better fortune than has at- 
tended the pioneers of Civil Service Reform in the United States. 








very amusing. We do not suppose the Sfec‘ator soberly imagines 
that patriotism or annexation to the doubtful fortunes of the 
Dominion could induce “capital” to goto Jamaca. If there is 
any honest chance for capital, it will find its way there without any 
political move whatever, That this is true, we find evidence in the 
Toronto 7¢legram, which reports that “ anapplication will be made 
at the next session for an act to incorporate a bank to do business 
between Canada, the West India Islands and England, under the 
name of the ‘ Planters’ Bank of Canada.’ It is purposed to have a 
capital of about $2,500,000, in shares of $100 each. ‘The business 
that has already been done between Canada and Jamaica and other 
islands, has drawn attention to the want of banking accommoda- 
tion in regard to advances upon bills of lading, warehouse receipts, 
that is expected to be remedied by the new bank. The matter is 
in the hands of influential partics in the West Indies, Canada, and 
in New York City.” 


THE spirit of progress seems to have obtained a firm foothold on 
the rich but undeveloped ficld of Newfoundland. The last issue 
of the New/foundland:r notes the arrival of a corps of mining ex- 
perts, who precede an inroad of capital to develop the abundant 
mineral resources of the island. The new railroad across the country 
is being actively pushed, and about five miles from St, John’s are 
graded and ready for the track. Before spring, it is expected to 
have it almost finished, if weather permit. ‘The contractors are 
Americans. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 
THE DEATH OF PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 


HE saddest story on the pages of American history will close 
next week, when the mortal remains of James A. Garfield 

will be committed to the grave. The bullet that killed him struck 
the national heart, And so it responds to-day through the thou- 
sands of newspapers everywhere over this shadowed land. There 
is, of course, but one feeling, one expression, in every editorial col- 
umn. The loss of the President, as the Boston Advertiser says, 
seems irreparable. The cruel blow could not have been made 
harder to bear, even by the fine ingenuity of human malice. For, 
says the New York World: “The slow and painful development 
of the President’s illness to the melancholy conclusion which has 
now been reached, has had a kind of parallel in the movements of 
men’s minds, and the excftement throughout the country has kept 
an equal pace with the gradual decline in the strength of the sufferer, 
a decline which, whatever its fluctuations may have seemed from 
time to time to be, upon the whole, steadily set toward its fatal issue. 
If President Garfield had succumbed at once to the shock of the 
mortal wound inflicted upon him, there is no telling to what mad 
lengths the impulse to revenge might have carried men scarcely 
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more self-controlled than Guiteau himself, though swayed by im- 
pulses as generousas his were selfish and bestial. What can we 
better say of such a death, after such a life, full of honors, but not 
yet of years, than to repeat the solemn and memorable words of 
Burke: ‘The melancholy event of yesterday reads to us an awful 
lesson against being too much troubled about any of the objects of 
ordinary ambition’? Those dumb lips of one who but yesterday 
entered the White House, acclaimed by shouting thousands as hav- 
ing won the highest prize of American ambition, yet speak to-day 
to all men, in all the estates and conditions of American life, to 
proclaim ‘ what shadows we are, and what shadows we pursue.’ ”’ 
Yet it is all over. One universal thought is thus put by the 
Utica Observer: “He died too soon—too soon for the high pur- 
poses which he had formed for his Administration, for the national 
reconciliation of which he had become architect and harbinger, for 
the progress of humanity to which he fondly hoped to contribute 
something—too soon for the nation and the world.” It was, indeed, 
what the Selma (Ala.,) 7zes calls “an awful sacrifice,” that drew, 
according to the Dallas (Tex.,) erald, “ a sob from every heart.” 
Elaborating this thought—the universality of the grief,—are 
the words of the New York Svxz ; “In his death, the warm hopes 
and the sympathizing aspirations of the whole people are painfully 
disappointed. While we do not rebel at the advent of the new Ad- 
ministration, every American will feel himseif bereaved by Gar- 
field’s death. Fairly elected to be President, he was attacked 1n the 
discharge of that great representative office. When he was struck 
by the assassin, ‘then you, and I, and all of us fell down;’ and his 
remains will be borne to their last rest, attended by the unanimous 
and heartfelt sorrow of fifty million freemen.” And similarly the 
Boston Herald: “ He is at last vanquished, after a long and brave 
struggle withdeath. The nation’s period of alternate hope and 
fear is ended. Grief sits, an unbidden guest, in every household, 
Over all the land there is a shadow of great sorrow, for the people’s 
head and representative is laid low. The gentlest and the manli- 
est spirit among our later statesmen has passed away. The true 
patriot and man of the people, the scholar, orator and leader, the 
loyal husband and loving father, the simple Christian, has gone 
from the summit of earthly ambition to his eternal reward. 
field is dead.” 

« The tears start unbidden. The,heart throbs, the hand trem- 
bles with anguished emotion while performing the melancholy duty 
now devolved upon us of announcing that our President is dead. 
It is hard for us who have known James A. Garfield so long, only 
to love and admire him, to realize that he is cut off in the prime 
of life from a magnificent future; that that true patriot and great 
statesman, that brilliant orator and gallant soldier, that cultured 
scholar and gentle-hearted man, the dutiful son, affectionate hus- 
band and father, and consistent Christian, has fought his last battle, 
delivered the last of his eloquent speeches, and performed for the 
last time the duties of the office he held,—the head of a Govern- 
ment of fifty millions of people. The pride and hope of the great 


Republic has left us amidst the tears of mourning freemen,”’—says | 
the Cleveland Leader, to which the New Haven Palladium joins: | 


«The fact that never before in the history of the world has one 
man been the subject of such universal concern, is testimony suffi- 
cient to the character of the man ;” while the New York Evening 
Post shrines him as one of the saints of American story, “without a 


spot on the whiteness of his garments, and one of the few Presi- | 


dents who have left the White House amid universal reverence 
and regret.” 
hardly less fervently. Witness the Boston Advertiser : 
President Garfield was a man of superior intellectual power, of 
generous scholarship, of commanding eloquence, and of an amiable 
temperament, he had something more and better than these. More 





| was instinctively just. 


well as ambitious, and consecrated to the higher than selfish ob- 
jects of statesmanship. Perhaps it would not be quite true to say 
he never counted the cost of standing by his convictions ; but it is 
just to say that he did not let the cost, whatever it was, deter him. 
He was not in all points equally strong, nora man of invariable 
wisdom. He made mistakes of judgment and of conduct. Men 
pardoned his mistakes because they believed he never intended a 
wrong act. His conspicuous integrity of aim and of motive wasa 
sufficient shield against whatever assaults ervy or malignity con- 
trived for his injury. No man was ever more monstrously misre- 
presented and assailed, and no man ever came forth from the trial 
more successfully. His life isa lesson to politicians which it would 
be well for them if they could apprehend in allits significance. Re- 
viewing in this sad hour his marvellous career, from a cradle of ob- 
scurity and want to that bed-chamber of suffering into which 
poured the anxious condolences of kings and emperors, and of 
the wise and good in every nation where virtue and liberty are 
honored words, the thought which will come, sooner or later, to 
all, and when it comes will abide, is that, after all, character is the 
main thing, the most precious possession, the surest power, the 
noblest legacy, the most enduring fame.” And these lines from 
the New York Herald: « Mr. Garfield was the twentieth President 
of the United States, and if we survey the whole list we shall not 
find a man in it more completely typical of the manhood of the 
nation which had chosen him for the first office in its gift. In the 
happy phrase of the poet, choice as the ‘ mutual act of all our souls’ 
selects a man ‘ distilled of all our virtues’ when an individual is to 
stand for a nation, and in that large sense the choice of this man 
From a simple country home, where the 


_ pinch of poverty was averted only by constant and patient labor, 


Gar- | 





Touching this, his character, other papers speak | 
“While | 


powerful than all his talents and accomplishments, something very | 
different recommended him to the confidence of the nation when | 


he became known in public life, as it had recommended him in 
youth and early manhood to the confidence of teachers, pupils, com- 
rades and acquaintances in every situation of his changetul and ad- 
vancing career. 
high moral character, 
character. In every walk and service, he sought to discover duty, 


the hardy lad, well endowed by nature with a stout heart and a 
good head, with enthusiasm, courage and industry, worked his way 
upward, step by step, till he stood at the top of the ladder.” A 
voice from the South, the Charleston News and Courier, tells us 
how he will be remembered: “As he whose nomination by the 
National Republican Convention strangled imperialism in its cradle, 
and as he whose assassination was swiftly followed by an outburst 
of sorrow and sympathy which manifested to the North the true 
nature of the South, and did more than the arguments, the prayers 
and the common intercourse of these fifteen years to bring together 
the people whom war had made separate. By the shedding of 
blood the North and South were sundered, and through the shed- 
ding of blood they are united.” These are brave words, Indeed, 
the sympathy of the South during the beloved President’s illness, 
and the grief now, is a precious ray of sunshine amid the shadow. 
The Columbus (Ga.,) Enguirer and Sun answers for our brothers: 
“We can but mourn as those who are doubly afflicted. We come 
this day as one of the great throng of mourners, and ask that we 
may weep in common with all patriots, We feel it due to our peo- 
ple to say that every heart in this broad land of the South throbs 
in harmony with those who sympathize most deeply with the 
country in this great grief. Although we know how poor and 
comfortless such things are in soothing the disconsolate, yet we do 
tender to the bereaved household of the Chief Magistrate our most 
profound condolence, and beg to assure Mrs. Garfield that the 
prayers and good-will of the people will attend her to her desolate 
and unhappy home, and share with her the sorrows which will for- 
ever cast a shadow over her life.” 

The lessons of the ever-memorable event are touched on here 
and there among our exchanges, Says the New Orleans Zzmes : 
“ Throughout our whole land, the partisan stands disarmed and the 
citizen bitterly deplores the death of President James A. Garfield. 
Henceforth, he lives in memory, and, though he was permitted to 
accomplish but little during his Presidential service, by his death 
he has given to his countrymen a deeper scrutiny into themselves 
—a most precious service.” The Zzmes of New York enforces this 
lesson: “It may be confidently asserted that, among the things 
which the slow martyrdom of James A. Garfield has made plain to 


| this people, is that there can be no stable government for them at 


This dominant and ennobling quality was his | 
He was pre-¢minently a man of noble | 


{ 


and followed where she beckoned. He was capable of self-denial | 


and of sacrifice, as well as of ardor and of achievement. 
one of the men who cherish in their breasts a lofty ideal and are 
faithful to it, Because of this, he was a statesman whom the peo- 


ple loved and trusted while they honored him, They believed him | 


He was | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


} 


home, nor respect abroad, while political partisanship tends to stim- 
ulate the lowest passions of our nature, and place-hunting becomes 
the parent of the most remorseless hatred and the foulest revenge. 
The blood of the dead President will, we believe andtrust, nourish 
such hatred and horror of the evils out of which its shedding grew, 
that the potency of his death may prove, in the providence of God, 
to be greater than aught which could have attended tle unflagging 
and best-directed energies of his life.” The Commerctal Adver- 


sincere as well as intelligent, faithful as well as strong, patriotic as | “ser of the same city believes the “long struggle has bound the 
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country in closer ties than it has knownin many years. It has ob- 
literated the passions of partisanship and swept away the linger- 
ing embers of the Rebellion. By the bedside of the stricken suf- 
ferer, the nation is bowed in grief, and the name of James A. Gar- 
field will become a sacred memory for all time in the heart of every 
American citizen.” 

But we cannot quote all we wish our readers could see. Possi- 
bly, we could add no idea to what they have already thought about 
the dead President. To have died as Garfield died, as says the 
Philadelphia Ledger, is majesty indeed! 





HAT, oh! what has become of the ‘‘ whitebait’? which were 

\ announced with such a flourish of newspaper trumpets only three 
short years ago, and, we were gravely informed, were to install them- 
selves in as high favor here as they have attained in England? Speci- 
mens of the English whitebait having been brought over to this coun- 
try, experts pitched upon the young of the common alewife and of the 
Taylor shad, both resembling the herring, as their American equivalent ; 
but, of the alleged whitebait now served up at occasional city restau- 
rants, at least seven-eighths are ‘‘ spearing,’’ a sort of anchovy. It is 
by no means established what the real whitebait really are. Mr. Black- 
ford, no mean American authority, says that ‘‘it has been demon- 
strated that whitebait are merely the young of herring.’’ Buckland 
and Gunther, Yarrell and Donovan, Jesse and Francis, have discussed 
the subject on the other side of the Atlantic, and have only agreed to 
disagree. If we were asked to sum up the discussion impartially, we 
should say that the English whitebait is one thing at one time and an- 
other thing at another, and often different things at the same time,— 
the fry of the sprat and herring alternating with each otherat various sea- 
sons,—the reason why there are more young herrings found in a plate of 
the fish, than smelts or sprats, pipe-fish or goby, being found in the fact 
that, at the time when whitebait dinners are all the rage, it is the turn of 
the herring to be swarming in the estuary of the Thames. The white- 
bait season in London has been held to correspond pretty exactly with 
the duration of the Parliamentary session,—from the earlier part of 
February to about the middle of August ; but, during the last two 
years, so late has Parliament sat, that the Ministerial fish dinner has 
taken place quite out of season, and the fishermen of Greenwich have 
had to send out special boats to obtain a supply. of the little fish which 
take their name from their bright and silvery appearance, as contrasted 
with other little fish also used as bait for crab-pots. Last year, at 
least, Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues feasted high upon infant 
sprats. , . im 

In point of fact, even the English whitebait is a good deal of a 
humbug, and even its warmest admirers and staunchest friends admit 
as much by the way in which they eat it. The fish is not for a mo- 
ment to be compared with such full-flavored fish as the salmon or tur- 
bot, and, lacking any such quality, people rave of the ‘‘ delicacy ’’ of 
the dish. Yet, properly to appreciate a fish so delicate that it must be 
cooked and served still dripping from the water, it is held that it must 
be ‘‘ devilled.’’ Cayenne is selected as the most fitting condiment, 
and iced punch is the favorite accompanying drink! Not only this, 
but at Greenwich the whitebait is not served on festal occasions till the 
guest has eaten and drunken to repletion, and this of tropical meats 
and strong liqueurs, and his palate is about as sensitive to ‘‘delicate’’ 
dishes as the sole of his boot might be expected to be. However, the 
whitebait is a social pretext of the first order, and is fashionable, so that 
our English cousins tolerate him and even attempt to exalt their tolera- 
tion to the height of enthusiastic admiration. 

Though the whitebait is enthroned on a lofty social eminence in 
England, he has only reached it within a comparatively recent period. 
Although, in 1612, ‘‘ six dishes of whitebait’’ figured at one of the 
most solemn and splendid of State feasts, in Pennant’s time they oc- 
cupied pretty much the same position now held by the smelt, sprat and 
shrimp, for that chronicler records that ‘‘ they are esteemed very deli- 
cious when fried with fine flour, and occasion, during the fine season, a 
vast resort of the lower order of epicures to the taverns contiguous to 
the places where they are taken.’’ Things have changed wonderfully 
since then. The English writers, with one accord, attribute the rise in 
fame of Greenwich and Blackwall, where at flood-tide the fish most do 
congregate, to the enterprise of Richard Cannon, of Blackwall, who 
first popularized whitebait as a luxury in 1780; but, as any reader of Lord 
Malmesbury’s ‘‘ Life and Letters’’ can testify, Greenwich whitebait 
dinners were the rage seventeen or eighteen years before that time. 

Everything in the history of whitebait may be said to be mystery 
and muddle. It has not been ascertained precisely what the fish is, 
nor when and how it came into prominence as a fashionable luxury, nor 
are the authorities agreed as to the origin and development of the Minis- 
terial fish dinner which marks the conclusion of the labors of the session. 
The dinner is, in this respect, not unlike the Cabinet itself, which, 
though it has during several generations been regarded as an essential 





part of the institutions of Great Britain, continues to be unknown to 
the law—its existence never having ‘een recognized by an act of Parlia- 
ment, the names of its members never being announced offici- 
ally, and no record being kept of its meetings orresolutions. Accord- 
ing to one legend, a Scottish merchant, Sir Robert Preston, was in the 
habit, long ago, of entertaining George Rose, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, at his cottage, on the banks of Dagenham Reach, Essex. At 
Mr. Rose’s suggestion, he invited Pitt to join them and intermit for a 
day his arduous labors ; the visit was several times renewed, and finally, 
the Premier’s time being valuable, and Dagenham too far from London, 
the venue was changed to Greenwich, and other guests were invited to 
meet Mr. Pitt, the list coming, in time, to include most of the Cabinet 
Ministers. Sir Robert was not allowed to bear the expense of the en- 
tertainment, though he insisted on sending annually the venison and 
champagne for the feast until his death, after which the gathering as- 
sumed a political rather than a private character. ‘There is, however, 
another tradition, which goes back to 1721, when, it is alleged, an en- 
gineer named Captain Perry was successful in repairing the sea-wall 
at Dagenham, washed away by an unusually high tide, and the commis- 
sioners appointed by the city to superintend and examine the work, 
having, accqrding to British usage, made a dinner the feature of their 
regular visit, became enamored of the fish served up to them, and, rein- 
forcing the fare with wines and delicacies of their own gift, and grad- 
ually enlarging the company, practically founded the still existing feast, 


_the change being made for convenience’s sake to Greenwich, when the 


entertainment became no longer a private affair, and each guest paid 
his share. 

At any rate, whatever its origin, the Ministerial whitebait dinner 
rapidly grew into an institution, and it is not so many years since the 
Ministers used to proceed to it from Whitehall in a gilt ordnance barge, 
with due ceremony. Lovegrove’s famous house at Blackwall was long 
the orthodox resort, but now the Mecca of the Ministerial party is the 
‘¢ Ship ’’ at Greenwich, which establishment is under the same manage- 
ment as its rival, the ‘* Trafalgar.’’ Under Mr. Gladstone’s first adminis- 
tration, the annual dinner was discontinued, to the immense scandal of 
good conservative folk ; but Mr. Disraeli promptly re-established it 
when he came back to power, and during Mr. Gladstone’s second ad- 
ministration it has thus far been held regularly. It is worth noticing, 
by the way, that it was on the road to one of these gatherings that Peel 
purchased the wooden spoon which he duly presented to the colleague 
who had done least during the session, whence our saying concerning 
the wooden spoon as a trophy of lack of merit (though Cambridge 
men say the phrase originated at their university, and was inspired by 
the fact that the lowest honor man in the classes received a wooden 
spoon, instead of the spoon of silver or gold given in lieu of medal to 
to his more successful fellow). 

With barely an exception, American ‘‘ whitebait ’’ is far too large 
and coarse to compete favorably with the inch-long silvery fish of the 
Thames estuary which Hook compared to ‘fried silkworms,”’ 
and an eminent American gastronomer has described as ‘‘ browned 
little things, like oblong mother-of-pearl whist counters,’’ which the 
eater does not crush, but merely resolves. The American cook believes 
in tossing them in flour, or dipping them in a light batter, or in milk, 
cracker-dust and beaten egg ; then frying, them brown in smoking hot 
fat, garnishing with lemon and serving with brown bread and butter, 
and cayenne. A _ simpler and severer taste will dictate drying them 
thoroughly, and then frying them for two minutes in the hottest of hot 
oil, serving with lemon, cayenne and brown bread. But even then the 
eater will be disappointed, and will vote that, if it were not for the name 
of the thing, he would much prefer almost any other fish that could 
be mentioned. 

In this belief, as patriotic Americans, we share. Already our waters, 
inland and ocean, furnish us with an unrivalled variety of fish, many 
peculiar to the continent, and some absolutely beyond comparison with 
anything known in Europe. With projects for the introduction of such 
food-fish as the turbot, the gourami, or even the carp, we can sympa- 
thize heartily, since their successful cultivation will add greatly to an 
important but too often underrated department of our food-supply. 
But it is quite another thing with American ‘‘ whitebait.’’ Leaving 
out of the question the undesirability of wantonly destroying so many 
young fish, they have no particular excellence to commend them; the 
dish has no logical excuse for its own existence, and its affected vogue 
is only an incident in that silly and servile process of Anglicizing our- 
selves which might be viewed only with amusement if we did not 
happen to possess originality, and to be more favorably situated for 
displaying it with success and good taste than any other people in the 
world. 


LITERATURE, 
LUCILE. 


HE holiday volumes of a dozen years ago were no more than a 
collection of agreeable tales or popular poems brought out in 
some attractive style that bespoke neither particular taste, high art ty- 
pography, nor great skill in engraving. They were good, well 
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illustrated, clearly printed volumes that served their purpose, but never 
could be called sumptuous. Boston publishers have revolutionized this, 
and to-day ‘‘a holiday volume’’ means something worthy of the 
name,—high art in engraving, illustrating, printing and binding. Such 
is ‘* Lucile,’’ the holiday volume for the coming winter, from the in- 
dustrious presses of Messrs. J. R. Osgood & Co. It is, too, something 
besides,—a most notable illustration of the best American book- 
making, and a proud memorial of American wood-cutting—an art in 
which Americans have long since surpassed the Old World. The 
choice of a poem by Messrs. Osgood could not well have been more 
felicitous. ‘‘ Lucile ’’ always has been and always will be a favorite with 
the poem-reading world. There is something so human in her life,—is 
it the percentage of failure and despair that wins sympathy far more 
quickly than glory and success ?—something so‘pathetic, that it seems 
as if we could share it, could unhesitatingly proffer our hearts and 
hands. There is nothing that repels in Zuecrle, as she blooms, 
burns and fades before us, carrying out 


«The mission of woman on earth; to give birth 
To the mercy of Heaven, descending on earth. 
The mission of woman : permitted to bruise 
The head of the serpent, and sweetly infuse, 
Through the sorrow and sin of earth’s registered curse, 
The blessing which mitigates all: born to nurse, 
And to soothe, and to solace, to help and to heal 
The sick world that leans on her. This was Lucile.” 


Having chosen the poem, the publishers decided to produce it in 
faultless fashion. Carrying out the Boston honesty in illustration—for 
the introduction of which we believe the public is indebted to Mr. 
George Houghton,—we are treated to a series of illustrations that where 
possible are as true to nature as a sun-picture, having been drawn upon 
the spot or from photographs. The ideal matter in the illustrations is 
of the highest standard, and the delicate fancies of Mr. Ipsen adorn 
most beautifully the beginnings and endsof the preface, contents table, 
list of illustrations, etc. But no words of praise are needed to endorse 
the engravers and artists when their names are known. The drawings 
were entrusted to May Hallock Foote, E. H. Garrett, E. P. Hayden, 
L. S. Ipsen, F. E. Lummis, Thomas Moran, J. E. Palmer, Granville 
Perkins, F. B. Schell, W. L. Sheppard, F. Hopkinson Smith, James 
D. Smillie, W. P. Snyder and A. R. Waud. The productions of this 
talented company were engraved by A. V. S. Anthony, John Andrew 
& Son, V. Chandler, E. Clement, W.:B. Closson, T. Cole, W. J. Dana, 
A. Hayman, G. E. Johnson, J. Karst, F. S. King, G. Kruell, W. J. 
Linton, G. C. Lowenthal, W. H. Morse, N. Orr, Russell & Richard- 
son, J. T. Speer, W. M. Tenny and R. Varley, the whole under the 
superintendence of Mr. A. V. S. Anthony. To show how generously 
the talents of these gentlemen have been drawn upon, we may say that 
in the 332 pages devoted to the poem there are eleven full-page illus- 
trations, and 146 illustrations in the text. The generosity of the pub- 
lishers in this respect is courageous and most praiseworthy. The type 
chosen is clear and open ; there has been no stinting in margins and 
spaces ; the paper is as beautiful as can be found, and the binding is at 
once highly artistic and thoroughly appropriate. The merits of this 
venture in American book-making are so conspicuous that we hope 
sincerely they will be rewarded by the appreciation of every drawing- 
room book-table in the country. James R. Osgood & Co., Boston, 
1881. Pp. 332. 


IDEALITY IN THE PHysIcAL SCIENCES.—By Benjamin Peirce. Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston, 1881.—Out of the conflict between ‘‘ science 
and religion’? which originated with the evolution theory and _phi- 
losophy, is gradually evolving a class of intelligent men who refuse to 
see any ground for conflict, and accept evolution while holding to reve- 
lation. They fear nothing that science can claim. If told that a 
certain fact or law which threatens danger is established, they are 
confident that there will be, sooner or later, a reconciliation. 


The basis of their confidence, in general terms, is the practical 
recognition of the omnipresence and omnipotence of an ever-ruling 
Divinity ; a Divinity from which proceed not only the revelations of 
truth in spiritual things, but the ordering of all the physical forces. 
Evolution may be His plan of working. That is a question for science 
to prove. In the beginning, He created matter to be worked upon and 
law to govern the work. He still exerts His influence in every atom, at 
every moment directing the action and the effects of the impressed 
forces. He also imparts to man, directly and indirectly, spiritual 
truths, general and special. These come with the highest evidence of 
genuineness and reality, the evidence of consciousness. Individuals 
are deceived by spurious revelations, as scientists are deceived by unfair 
deductions from external phenomena. But revelations to man and laws 
read from nature, both exist, and are both parts of a harmonious 
“system. 

Nor are the two distinct and separate. External nature may be 
a means for revelations of God. His direct manifestations to human 
minds may be through the action of physical forces. The whole of His 
work may be done by and through law. Spirituality and materialism 
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are so interwoven, that, for the manifestation of either, the other is nec- 
essary. 

It is satisfactory to have the weight of the name of so great a math- 
ematician as Professor Peirce, a man whose special province was to 
deal with what in popular estimation is the most practical and dryest of 
sciences, but which in reality is the home and exclusive province of the 
imagination, given in support of some such theory as this. ‘‘ The 
whole domain of physical science is penetrated with ideality... ... 
‘ Yea,’ spirit or ideality, ‘the darkness hideth not from Thee, but the 
light shineth as the day.’ . . . . By what more satisfactory name can 
we approach Thee'than by the awful name of Jehovah.’’ Again, ‘‘ If the 
common origin of matter and mind is conceded to reside in a decree of 
the Creator, the identity ceases to be a mystery. The Divine image, 


photographed upon the soul of man from the centre of light, is every- 


where reflected from the works of the creation.’’ And then comes the 
charge against modern science, as we see it sometimes expounded: ‘It 
has nowhere seen the Divine hand, and therefore does not recognize 
Deity.’ ‘Is there not reason to apprehend that it is placing this very 
evolution on the throne which cannot be occupied by any created power 
or any metaphysical obstruction ?”’ 

There is nothing new in this philosophy. It has always been the 
favorite philosophy of the most orthodox Christians. But in old times 
it allied itself with a special form of scientific belief, and when that 
form fell it grew into disrepute. Thus it opposed the Copernican 
theory. Thus it opposed geology, and thus it has attempted to runa 
tilt with evolution. It has always fallen, as it deserved to. But keep it 
out of, and above, all forms ofscientific hypothesis, make this continual 
recognition of the ever-present Divine power a fundamental dogma, and 
then say to science, ‘‘ Prove what you will, we will accept it.’? Narrow 
scientists and theologians will each press their own ¢sms, and will wage 
their petty warfare; but a safe ground will be afforded for those to 
stand on who cannot shut their eyes to the facts of nature, nor deny 
the truths of religion. 

The argument for ideality is complete in the first chapter of Prof. 
Peirce’s book. The following chapters contain some corroborative 
evidences, but are in the main scientific expositions of a system of 
cosmogony. We cannot follow him through the whole volume. There 
are, however, two striking statements which have been vigorously dis- 
puted, to which we may call attention. 

Prof. Peirce gives all honor to the mechanical genius and the indus- 
try by which, from the almost imperceptible vibrations of Uranus from 
its calculated orbit, the place of an unseen outer planet was so success- 
fully ascertained. The brilliant discovery has been received by the 
non-scientific world as one of the most wonderful and admirable achieve- 
ments of the human intellect, and any one of the few who can_ follow 
the steps of the intricate reasoning which lead to the result, will not be 
disposed to say aught that will lessen the admiration. But Prof. 
Peirce tells us a curious sequel to the story : ‘‘ My position is that 
there are two possible planets, either of which might have caused the 
observed irregular motions of Uranus. Each planet excluded the other, 
so that, if one was, the other was not. ‘They coincided in direction 
with the earth at certain epochs once in 650 years. It was at one of 
these epochs the prediction was made.”’ 

While Leverrier worked out one of these supposed planets, and the 
wrong one, the real Neptune chanced just then to be in the calculated 
position, and the Berlin observer saw, not the planet which the 
French astronomers told him to look for, but the real planet, which 
was also capable of causing the perturbations of Uranus, and which 
was then in the same line of sight, though separated by a vast interval 
of space. It is no wonder that Edward Everett, who presided over 
the association at which this was announced, besought Professor Peirce 
not to publish, for it was too improbable to be true. ‘‘ It is yet more 
improbable,’’ Professor Peirce replied, ‘‘ that my calculations are 
wrong.”’ 

The coincidence of the real and calculated planets, though improb- 
able, is not impossible.; we do not know that any competent mathema- 
tician has undertaken the labor of revising the work and demonstrating 
the error, if there be error, in Professor Peirce’s computations _ If it 
be true, the whole annals of science will be searched in vain for a 
stronger coincidence. Given, acertain effect. ‘Two planets, separated 
by millions of miles, will produce it. Once in 650 years they are in 
line with the earth. Just when the results of a long and laborious com- 
putation are announced, involving one, the other wheels into line and 
is discovered. It seems too strange to be true. 

The other theory of which we speak is found in Lecture V., in 
these words: ‘‘ Thus we are brought to the startling conclusion that 
the heat which the earth receives directly from the collision of meteors 
(with it), is the same in amount as that which it derives from the sun by 
radiation.’’ This truly ‘startling ’’ theory is deduced from the follow- 
ing considerations: The meteors are assumed to move in parabolic 
orbits toward the sun, and from it again, if they do not strike it. 
Those which fall into it, by the destruction of their motion, and not as 
fuel, generate the heat and light which the sun radiates. As these 
bodies move in parabolas, they must all pass through the surface of the 
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sphere which has the sun for a centre and the earth’s distance for a ra- 
dius, on their way to the sun, and again on their recession from it. 
When they get to the sun, they are crowded together, and their veloc- 
ity is increased. The heat evolved by their concussion is the measure 
of the solar heat, of which the earth intercepts a minute portion, which, 
for convenience, we will designate by the fraction 1-zth. On their 
way to and from the sun, 2-zths of the meteors will be interrupted; 
but, as the motion of these is only half destroyed, (they moving on 
with the earth,) the earth will get such heat as may be obtained by the 
stoppage of 1-zth of the whole number of meteors, which Professor 
Peirce says is just equal to 1-zth of the heat which the sun gives out 
as a result of the meteors which 7¢ intercepts. Only a small number 
strike the sun, while all pass through the surface of the sphere above 
spoken of; but this fact is just balanced by another—that this small 
number have the additional energy due to increased velocity. 

This theory is based on two assumptions which, we think, are at 
least doubtful. One of these is the whole or greater portion of the 
solar heat is due to the concussion of meteors. The second cause— 
condensation of the fluid mass,—is too powerful to be overlooked. The 
other is that all or nearly all the meteors move in parabolic orbits. 
While it is true that a majority of the comets are parabolic, and that the 
close connection between comets and meteors makes all kinds of in- 
ferences from one to the other justifiable, there may not be, a¢ any one 
time, more parabolic than elliptic meteors inside the sphere whose sur- 


‘face is at the earti’s distance from the sun. The elliptic meteors re- 


volve around these continually, while the parabolic pay their transient 
visit and never return. 


We have been diffuse on this latter point, partly for the purpose of 
showing what seems to us to be a peculiarity of Professor Peirce’s argu- 
ment. It may be a result of his mathematical training. It is the ten- 
dency to get into one line of thought and reasoning, and not to give 
the proper degree of consideration to related questions. In that line, 
though not in our presentation of it, he is exceedingly strong and 
vigorous, moving forward, with irresistible logic, to a definite and con- 
clusive result. But somewhere back toward the beginning has been in- 
troduced a faulty premise, which is audaciously overlooked. The tor- 
rent of argument sweeps down one side of the mountain when a very 
little dam removed from its source would have sent it, with equal 
energy, down another. 


But we feel that it is presumptuous for us to criticise the work of 
such a man as Benjamin Peirce was. His labors will bear fruit, the 
full measure of which will not be known for many a year yet. We 
hope that many will read these lectures, giving, as they do, the ma- 
tured results of the life-thought of a great master. 


Curistmas Day AND ALL THE YEAR.—This title Mr. George H. 
Ellis has bestowed on a volume of twenty-five stories, collated and re- 
printed from the columns of the Christian Register. As Mrs. Fanny 
B. Ames, the compiler, says, the stories are told in good English, nat- 
ural, wholesome, interesting and pure in morals, and thoroughly worth 
retelling for those boys and girls who possess a special literature. The 
names and authors of these stories are as follows: ‘‘ On Top of the 
Ark,’’ by Susan Coolidge: ‘‘ Resolution First,’’ by Rev. George Ax- 
ford ; ‘‘ The Cats and the Clover,’’ by Rev. Samuel R. Calthrop ; ‘‘A 
Game,’’ by Mary C. Bartlett ; ‘‘Gold Lisa and King Lazybones,’’ by 
Sarah C. Robinson; ‘‘ The Buried Treasure,’’ by ‘‘ Pepsie;’’ ‘‘ Our 
Life in Naples,’’ by Mary Stilwell; ‘‘ Polly’s Legacy,’’ by Sargent 
Flint ; ‘‘ Stepmothers,’’ by Mary C. Bartlett; ‘‘The Black Box,” by 
Sarah C. Robinson ; ‘‘ Reconciliation,’’ by Mary C. Bartlett ; ‘‘ How 
Charley Ramsey Spent a Saturday,’’ by Clay MacCauley ; ‘* Hallowed 
be Thy Name,”’ by Sarah C. Robinson, ‘ Little Sir John,’’ by M. W. 
Lincoln; ‘*Good Manners,’’ by Mary Bartol; ‘‘ Miss Austin’s 
Charge,’’ by Mary C. Bartlett ; ‘‘ Tangles,’’ by Sargent Flint ; ‘* Try- 
ing on Bonnets,’’ by Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney ; ‘‘ The Bird Wedding,”’ 
by Sarah C. Robinson ; ‘‘ Jennie Yorke’s Holiday,’’ by Junie O. Hall; 
‘¢ Carrie’s Visit to the Valley of Life,’? by Annie A. Preston; ‘‘ How 
Dicky Star Served Somebody,’’ by Christine Kipp; ‘‘ Our Polly’s 
Train,’’ by T. D. F. Bush; ‘‘ Joe’s Evidence,’’ by Mary C. Bartlett ; 
‘* Fellow Travellers,’’ by Hans Christian Andersen. They are hand- 
somely bound, and are further embellished with a frontispiece. 
George H. Ellis, Boston, 1880. Pp. 303. 


Kataul or OaHu.—This is the semi-tropical title that Mr. C. M. 
Newell has bestowed upon a historical romance of Hawaii, which he 
generously dedicates to ‘‘ His Majesty, David Kalakua, Kamehameha the 
VII., King of the Eight Isles.’’ We must confess to not being quite 
able to understand Mr. Newell’s story, which is evidently based upon 
authentic superstitions and myths of the Hawaian Kingdom. Mr. 
Newell’s style is too effusive for the serious reader ; there are too many 
‘« darlings,’ kissing of mermaids, like angels from heaven with pliant 
tails and chubby cheeks, too many words that are not in current use, to 
ever make Mr. Newell’s book attractive. We do not think it will re- 
pay perusal to other than the idly curious. It is well printed and 
neatly bound, containing 415 pages, and is published in Boston by the 
author, who is the writer of ‘‘ Pehe Nu-e, the Tiger-Whale.”’ 








THOUGHTS FROM THE MAGAZINES. 


TORTH AMERICAN REVIEW.—Ofthe eight numbers that make 
N up the contents of the October number, the one that will attract 
most attention is a paper touching Protection, by Mr. Thomas A. 
Hendricks, of Indiana, under the misleading title of ‘‘ Shall two States 
Rule the Union ?”’ Mr. Hendricks, who would hardly be suspected 
of objecting to any form of State control, says : 


“The revenues from taxes and duties are increasing, whilst, by the reduction of 
the public debt and the rates of interest, the expenditures should be decreased, so that 
at an early day Congress will be able largely to reduce the list of taxed imports, The 
most extreme and selfish Protectionist will not ask that classes of imported goods shall 
be taxed after such taxation has ceased to be necessary for revenue. What classes 
shall then be dropped, and assigned to the free list; and what rates shall be 
fixed upon the retained classes? The rates cannot be uniform. A_ horizontal 
tariff is impossible. Both revenue and business would protest. The inqui- 
ries made above cannot be answered by theorists. Not by the Free Trader, who would 
substitute direct taxes for the entire list, without indicating the domestic productions 
that must carry the burden if deficit should appear after whiskey, beer, and tobacco 
shall have yielded their largest possible supply. Nor by the Protectionist, who over- 
looks revenue in his search after speculative profit. Nor, indeed, by the advocate of a 
tariff for revenue ov/ly, if he is again to be understood as he was in 1880; for, in his 
eager pursuit of revenue, he overlooks the manifest wants of business. 

“In reconstructing the tariff, the wants of revenue and the welfare of business 
should be harmonized. Of necessity, it will first have to be decided what proportion of 
the revenue shall be collected through the instrumentality of the tariff; and, in the 
second place, what classes of imports shall be included in the tax lists and what shall 
be left in the free schedules. When these primary questions shall have been settled, 
there will remain but little of political principle applicable to the unfinished work. 
Thereafter it will be almost wholly a work of detail. It will remain only to apportion 
the taxes among the taxable imports. That work will require the aid of the merchant, 
the manufacturer, the machinist, the chemist, the best business skill and judgment of 
the country—men capable of understanding the effect of proposed legislation upon all 
the important interests. The ordinary partisan politician is not prepared for so im- 
portant and delicate a duty; nor, indeed, is the Congressional committee likely to be. 

“The future will probably develop conditions requiring new and greatly modified 
views. If the country shall become involved in no troubles now unlooked for, nor 
encounter periods of special and prolonged business depression, the public debt will 
disappear. The Treasury will then be required to provide only for the pensions that 
may remain and for the ordinary expenses of the Government, and the revenue 
system will be adjusted by the standard of that requirement. What the ordinary ex- 
penditures may be, will depend so largely upon Congressional views of Constitutional 
and legitimate appropriations, and upon the length of Star Routes inthe executive de- 
partments, that it is quite impossible closely to estimate. It must, however, be safe to 
say that under no administration can the sum exceed the capabilities of the tariff, and 
will not probably go beyond the receipts possible from internal revenue. If so, the 
Government may receive its support either entirely from the tariff, or altogether from 
the internal revenue tax. From which shall it be? The adherents of incidental pro- 
tection will insist that it shall be, as it was before the war, from the tariff alone. But 
large masses of the people will claim that whiskey, beer, and tobacco are luxuries, as 
well done without as used, and that they should bear the burden, rather than it 
should fall upon the useful and necessary articles of life, whether produced in the 
country or imported. Hefore the war, the direct tax was unknown to the people, and 
not thought of by them as a substitute for the tariff in providing ordinary revenue. 
They have now become accustomed to it, and are more familiar with its operations 
and effects than with those of the tariff. They know that it increases the prices of 
domestic products directly and largely. Tobacco and beer will make their fight for 
exemption from the tax, upon the ground that they are products of home capital and 
labor. Whiskey, too, will make a giant struggle for exemption, and will receive the 
support, not only of interested parties, but also of all those who are unwilling that its 
production shall appear to have the sanction of public authority. All these powerful 
influences will unite in favor of a tariff as the exclusive source of Federal revenue. 
The motive of such union will be their own exemption. In the support of a tarifi, 
they are indifferent in respect to its influence upon the prices of other domestic pro- 
ducts, so only that it shall save them from the direct tax.” 


ATLANTIC MontTHLy.—Mr. Richard Grant White, in the October 
issue, tells the story of the ‘‘ Two Hamlets :”’ 


« This, then, is the story of the two Ham/ets. Shakespeare in 1599-1600 wrote his 
great tragedy, founding it upon the plot of an old play known as ‘ The Revenge of 
Hamlet, Prince of Denmark,’ which itself was founded on an old story told by Saxo 
Grammaticus. Shakespeare’s play, produced in 1600, made such an impression upon 
gentle and simple, upon the highly educated classes as well as upon the public in 
general, that it was acted, not only at London, but at Oxford and Cambridge, and 
elsewhere. There was an eager desire to read it; but, according to the custom of the 
day, the text was jealously guarded by its theatrical proprietors. Under these circum- 
stances, a piratical printer named James Roberts set himself to get for publication a 
copy of this wonderful play, which all the world was going to and talking of; and, 
naturally applying to the minor actors in Shakespeare’s company, he succeeded in 
corrupting the man who played Vo/timand, and induced him to undertake to get a 
copy. He, however, was able to get only fragments, great and small. Some parts of 
the play he gave from memory; some he got by surreptitious examination of the stage 
copy and of actors’ parts; and, all this being still not enough, James Roberts had some 
of the play taken down in short-hand during the performance, which was very lamely 
done. Some passages were taken from the old play, which had the same plot. This 
mass of heterogeneous stuff, some of it just what the author wrote, but the greater 
part of it what no dramatist ever wrote, was pieced and patched together, and hur- 
riedly published, to the horror of William Shakespeare, and so much to the injury of 
the tragedy, as it was thought, that a ‘true and perfect copy,’ containing much that 
never at any time was heard on Shakespeare’s stage, was immediately sent to the pub- 
lisher, who soon issued it, cured and perfect of its limbs and absolute in its members, 
as it had been conceived by its great creator.” 


The Rev. Phillips Brooks has a timely word as to the lamented 
Dean Stanley : 


“ The personal charm of Dean Stanley, in public and in private, was something 
which everybody felt who came into the slightest association with him. Indeed, it 
seems, as we have intimated, to have been felt even by those who never saw him, and 
who knew him only through his books and by the public record of his life. It wasa 
charm of simple truthfulness, of perfect manliness, of a true sympathy with all forms of 
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healthy human action, and of a perpetual picturesqueness, which was enhanced by the 
interesting positions which he held, but was independent of them, and had its real 
being in his personality itself. If he had been the humblest country parson, instead of 
being Dean of Westminster, he would have carried about the same charm in his 
smaller world. It was associated with his physical frame, his small stature, his keen 
eye, his rapid movement, his expressive voice. The very absence of bodily vigor made 
the spiritual presence more distinct. And the perfect unity of the outer and the inner, 
the public and the private life, at once precluded any chance of disappointment to 
those who, having been attracted by his work, came by-and-by to know him personally, 
and at the same time gave to those whose only knowledge of him was from his writ- 
ings and his public services the right to feel that they did really know him as he was. 
His preaching was the natural expression of his nature and his mind. It was full of 
sympathy and of historical imagination. Apart from the beautiful simplicity of his style, 
and the richness of illustrative allusion, the charm of his sermons was very apt to lie in 
a certain way which he had of treating the events of the day as parts of the history of 
the world, and making his hearers feel that they and what they were doing belonged 
as truly to the history of their race, and shared as truly in the care and government of 
God, as David and his wars, or Socrates and his teachings. As his lectures made all 
times live with the familiarity of our own day, so his sermons made our own day, with 
its petty interests, grow sacred and inspired by its identification with the great princi- 
ples of all the ages. With the procession of heroism, and faith, and bravery, and holi- 
ness, always marching before his eyes, he summoned his congregation in the Abbey or 
in the village church to join the host. And it was his power of historical imagina- 
tion that made them for an instant see the procession which he saw, and long to 
join it at his summons.” 


ScRIBNER’S MONTHLY.—This comes to us for the last time under this 
title. With the falling of the leaves, its long and honorably worn name 
will disappear, to give place to Zhe Century, a magazine that starts 
with a past and future never equalled by an American periodical. In 
the current, or October, number, Mr. Theodore S. De Vinne tells,about 
‘« the first editor :’’ 


“It was at the beginning of the revival of classical literature, and appropriately 
enough, about 1450,—the year generally accepted as that of the invention of typo- 
graphy, --that Aldus Manutius, the greatest of early printers, was born. His birth- 
place is not certainly known ; it is supposed to be Sermonetta, a little town of the 
Roman States. Although educated in the best schools of Rome and Ferrara, Aldus 
did not give any early promise of marked ability. Even when he reached full age, he 
was so shy, taciturn, and awkwa d, that he refused to qualify himself for any of the 
learned professions. He had leanings to the priesthood, but accepted without mur- 
mur the quiet duties of student and teacher, and for nearly twenty years was a tutor in 
the houses of the princes >f Carpi. He was about forty years old when he abandoned 
this peaceful life, and, with little money in his purse, but with liberal promises of 
patronage from the princes, went to Venice, and there, some time near 1490, began to 
edit and prepare for printing the works of almost forgotten Greek authors. A great 
difficulty in Aldus’s path was his ignorance of printing and publishing, for he did not 
enter the trade through the regular door of apprenticeship. There is no evidence, no 
probabi'ity, that he ever composed a page of type or printed a quire of paper with his 
own hands, either before or after his entrance. From the technical point of 
view, he was not a printer; yet he was better qualified for his work than any of his 
rivals. Printing, as then practiced, did not suffer for lack of mechanical skill. There 
was no need of steam-presses, type-setting or paper-making machines. In every branch, 
from type-founding to press-work, the machinery was amply good enough for the work 
to be done, and was worthily used. But there was need of greater scholarship—need 
of a printer who could do something more than servilely multiply the texts he handled. 
Aldus was the man for the time—the first of the craft who dignified it with marked 
editorial ability. The field in which he labored never could be worthily occupied by 
a mere trader or mechanic. Aldus began to print at an age when most men think 
their life-work a* least half done, and he was interrupted by sickness, war, and loss of 
property ; yet he printed one hundred and twenty-six editions known to bibliographers, 
seventy-eight of them -uartos and folios, and many of two or more volumes. It is 
probable that he also printed, for account of others, books which do not appear in his 
catalogue. In time of peace, his printing-house was in full employment ; he had a right 
to say, as he did, metaphorically, that he kept his types warm and made his presses 
sweat. Very proud he was, in 1502, when he told his readers that his expenses for 
labor were two hundred ducats a month, and that his increasing business was the envy 
of all his rivals.” 


In the department of ‘‘ The World’s Work,’’ touching the great 
progress that has recently been made in photography, a writer says : 


“The demand for colored photographs is so great that efforts have been made to find 
some mechanical means of producing prints in colors direct from nature. The search 
for a material sensitive of itself to all colors, and able to copy them in the camera, 
appears, however, quite as hopeless as ever. Nothing of this kind is expected in a new 
method of making photographs in colors that is now receiving some attention, but to 
make colored pictures that may be an improvement on the prints painted over by 
hand. Supposing the object to be photographed to exhibit two colors,—say,a green- 
leaved plant with red flowers,—two negatives are taken, one designed to represent the 
leaves and the other the flowers. This has been done before by taking the two nega- 
tives and treating them mechanically, stopping out in one all the leaves and in the 
other all the flowers. From each negative a print is taken, and each is colored, either 
mechanically or by using colored sensitive films, or, in fact, in any manner that will 
give a semi-transparent colored film. The two prints are then laid one over the other, 
and, if properly ‘ justified’ or fitted together, give a single colored picture of the green- 
leaved plant with red flowers. The prints are said to show the half-tints, and to give 
all the gradations of light and shade, with none of the hardness and density of painted 
photographs. The novel feature of this process appears to be confined to the method 
of taking the negatives. Instead of stopping out the green portions of one negative 
and the red portions of the other by hand, two negatives are exposed to the plant at 
the same time, and by the use of colored screens each is caused to select its own color. 
By this is meant that only red light is admitted to one camera and green light to the 
other. These screens are made by filling thin glass vessels with colored liquids. For 
the negative designed to show only the red flowers, a red screen is set up before the 
camera. This transmits red light only, and seen through it the plant appears to have 
dark or black leaves, with red flowers. Through the green screen it appears to have 
green leaves, with black flowers. The two negatives exhibit, when developed, only 
the parts where the light was transmitted, the black portions being unaffected or blank. 
Prints are taken from each negative in its proper color, and are laid one over the other 
to give the finished picture two colors.” . 
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THE INTERNATIONAL REvIEW.—The sting in this number is in the 
tail, or last article, by Mr. Frederick W. Whitridge, entitled ‘‘ Roscoe 
Conkling.’’ Mr. Whitridge says: 

“‘ Reviewing thus the record which Mr. Conkling has himself made of his achieve- 
ments during along public career, it appears that, as a statesman, he has not dealt with 
the great questions of statecraft ; that, as a lawyer, his legal services have not been 
sought in great legal causes; that, as an orator, he has only once or twice reached the 
level of Tom Corwin and Colonel Ingersoll; that, while his party leadership was least 
disputed, his party steadily lost ground ; and that he has not written or published any- 
thing upon any subject. It may, of course, be true, in spite of his record, that Mr. 
Conkling is a great man, and that he does, as his friends say, possess great abilities. If 
so, he is unique; because, except the fact of success, his career does not offer, as do the 
careers of other great men, any of the evidences of greatness. 

“As a matter of fact, he is intellectually sterile, socially vulgar, and morally ob- 
tuse. He has not betrayed a spark of the general intellectual activity which has 
marked these other men; and it is the literal truth that, outside of politics, he has 
made absolutely no figure in any field which can be described in these pages. He is 
a man of force, strong will, and colossal egotism ; of narrow mental horizon, definite, 
resolute purposes, and great indifference to whatever stands in the way of the accom- 
plishment of them; of large sustaining power, and great fidelity to those willing to be 
his tools. Had he been carefully educated, or had he supplied that deficiency through 
his own exertions, had he disciplined his will, and could he have been supplied with a 
stock of purpcses, he might have become a man something like Thomas H. Benton ; 
but, as he is, he bears about the same relation to a great man or to a statesman that a 
fleece or a cotton boll bears toa completed garment ; he is at best only a specimen of 
the raw material out of which a statesman might have been made.” 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 
R. RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD has in press a new and enlarged edition 
of his « Bibliography of Ruskin,” which will be limited to 250 numbered copies. 

A second volume of Mr. W.S. Gilbert’s “ Original Plays” has been published by 
Chatto & Windus. “ Patience,” the zesthetic opera, is not included. 

Mr. George W. Cable is writing a history of New Orleans. 

A sermon by George Macdonald, the novelist, will appear in the September Uvita- 
rian Review. 

Mr. Austin Dobson is writing an article on the artist Angelica Kauffmann for the 
“ Encyclopedia Britannica.” 

There will be four instead of eight volumes of the memoirs of “ Barras,” the pub- 
lication of which has been postponed for the present. 

Mr. Swinburne is the author of the Walter Savage Landor article in the “ Aucy- 
clopedia Britannica.” 

Miss Dudu Fletcher, the author of “ Kismet” and “« The Head of Medusa,” has 
translated the sonnets of the Venetian lady, Gaspara Stampa. 

J. B. Lippincott & Co. have in press “« The Honey Ants of the Garden of the God 
and the Occident Ants of the Plains,” by the Rev. Henry C. McCook, of this city, 
whose previous books upon “Ants’”’ have earned for him a position among entomologists. 
The work will be illustrated with thirteen plates. The same house announce “Cap 
turing a Locomotive,” by Rev. William Pittenger, of Woodbury, N. J., —a true nirra- 
tive of an exciting adventure during the Rebellion, in which the author was personally 





engaged. 

Lord Stanley of Alderley, in his introduction to the “ Narrative of the Portuguese 
Embassy to Abyssinia,” by Father Alvarez, 1520-27,) ‘‘shows that Dr. Johnson’s de- 
scription of the Happy Valley in “ Rasselas,” which has been regarded as_ purely 
imaginative, may have been based upon passages in Father Alvarez’s narrative, It is 
also mentioned that Dr. Johnson’s first literary work was a translation from the French 
of Lobo’s “ Voyage to Abyssinia.” 

Mr. J. W. De Forest has nearly ready a new story, dealing presumably with South- 
ern life, for «« The Bloody Chasm” is the significant title. 

The Phrenological Fournal for September has a portrait and sketch of Paul H. 
Hayne, the Southern poet. 

It is satisfactory to find that a clear answer has been given to the charge of literary 
piracy recently preferred by Mr. Oscar Browning against Professor Payne, of the 
University of Michigan. Professor Payne vas charged by Mr. Browning with having 
appropriated verbatim an article on education contributed by the latter to the « Evcy- 
clopedia Britannica,” and published in a book which bears the Professor’s name on its 
title-page, but does not contain “any mention of Mr. Browning’s name from cover to 
cover.” Professor Payne now writes to state that he reprinted the article with the 
initials « E. B.”—its only signature,—at its close, and that the title-page complained 
of is in these words: “A Short History of Education : being a Reprint of the article 
« Education’ from the Ninth Edition of the ‘ Zxcyclopedia Britannica.’ Edited, with 
an Introduction, Notes, and References, and a Bibliography, by W. H. Payne.” “The 
above declaration, that the body of the publication is a reprint from the ‘ Excyclopedia 
Britannica, is,” he adds, “twice explicitly repeated in my introduction.” 

The Bureau of Ethnology, under the direction of Major J. W. Powell, is printing a 
«Grammar and Dictionary of the Klamath Indians,” by the Indian philologist, Albert 
S. Gatschet ; a «Grammar and Dictionary of the Dakota Language,” by S. R. Riggs; 
a“Grammar and Dictionary of the Ponca Language,” by J. O. Dorsey ; and *« Mor- 
tuary Customs of the Indians,” by Dr. H. C. Yarrow, All these are quartos. 

It is not twelve months since “* Endymion” was sold in thousands at thirty-one and 
sixpence per copy, and it is not six months since the death of its author. Any num- 
ber of second-hand copies can now be procured from the libraries at three shillings 


each. 
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September 24th, 1881.] 


The poet and diplomat, Lord Lytton, (“Owen Meredith,”) is pictorially and criti- 
cally treated in the current Critic. His career in India is briefly sketched, and some- 
thing is said concerning the charges of plagiarism recently revived in connection with 
** Lucile,” 

The English edition (Macmillan & Co.,) of Mr. Black’s “ That Beautiful Wretch” 
will include two other stories, — Four McNicolls” and “ Pupil of Aurelius.” 


Mr. P. G. Hamerton is turning his esthetic abilities to novel and laudable account 
in a series of four papers on “ The Elements of Beauty in Ships and Boats.” The first 
paper in Zhe Portfolio treats of hulls. 


A. 5. Barnes & Co, have in press a volume of “Battle Maps and Charts of the 
American Revolution,” by Genera! Henry B. Carrington, the author of « Battles of the 
American Revolution.” Each map is accompanied by a page of text, arranged upon a 
compact and original system, so as to present a singularly clear view of the history and 
significance of the engagement in question, the names of the chief and subordinate 
commanders, the forces, nominal and available, and the losses on each side, incidents 
of the battle, ete ; and, moreover, to adapt the book for schools, paginal references are 
added, (this being a novel and important feature of the publication,) not only to General 
Carrington’s own larger work, but toa number of the school histories in most com- 
mon use. 


Mr. Finlay Dun, who visited America in company with Mr, Clare Read and Mr, 
Albert Pell, M. P., has written a book on “ American Farming and Food.” The 
Atheneum fears his work “will mislead more persons than it will instruct,” and it does 
not seem to be pleased that Mr. Dun should vaunt the attractions of Minnesota and 
Iowa, to the neglect of Manitoba. 

Captain Burton will publish before long his commentary on “ The Lusiad,” which 
will form a supplement to his version of Camoéns’s epic. 

The French critic Professor Paul Stapfer’s generously praised work on “ Shakes- 
peare and Classical Antiquity” has been translated into English by Miss Emily J. 
Carey. Professor Stapfer naturally compares the classical drama of Racine with 
that of the English master, He sees many beauties in the former, but believes his 
neo-classical tragedy was an artificial genre, while Shakespeare’s is “ the natural and 
regular blossoming of the antique drama.” 

The success of Harper’s « Franklin Square Song Collection” has been so gratify- 
ing that the publishers now announce an edition in cloth binding. There is much 
variety in the book, and one of its strongest claims to popularity is the number of old 
songs that are out of print, or long forgotten, which may be found between its covers. 

The charm of out-of-door life is making itself known to more people every year, and 
the books that treat of nature or life in the open air are consequently becoming more 
popular. To meet this growing taste, the Messrs. Harper have prepared a new edition 
of « Camp Life; or, The Tricks of Trapping and Trap-Making,” with illustrations by 
W. Hamilton Gibson, which they will soon publish. 

«‘ Mehalah, a Tale of the Salt Marshes,” which has met with general acceptance, is 
said to be written by the Rev. S. Baring-Gould. 

Roberts Brothers are issuing a second edition of Oscar Wilde’s poems; a third 
edition is said to have been cabled for in London. 


” 


Mr, Andrew W. Fuer’s forthcoming illustrated book on “ Bartolozzi and His Works, 
in two volumes, is now announced for October I. 

The centenary of Freebel’s birth is to be celebrated at Dresden next April. Dr. 
Lange, the editor of his various writings, will give an address on the occasion. 

Among the earliest additions to John Morley’s “English Men and Letters” will 
be « Bentley,” by Prof. R. C. Jebb, and “Gray,” by Mr. Edmund W. Gosse. 

Mr. Bottrell, who published three volumes of Cornish folk-lore between 1870 and 
1880, under the title of « Traditions and Hearthside Stories,” is dead, 

Among the publications of the Smithsonian during the present year are Prof. S. H. 
Scudder’s index of names used for genera in zoology ; a quarto edition of new tables of 
the rain-fall, with charts of the precipitation of moisture from the air during the four 
seasons, by Charles A. Schott; an octavo “ Nomenclature of American Birds,” by 
Robert Ridgway; a synopsis of the fishes of North America, by Prof. Db, S. Jordan, 
and an octavo giving directions for collecting specimens of natural history, with special 
reference to deep-sea dredging, by Richard Rathban. 

The historian Freeman will leave England onthe 27th of this month, and give his 
first lecture in Boston on the 17th of October. It appears that not even Mr. Freeman 
could escape the tendency to write a history of Venice, which Mr. Howells notices 
wittily in his latest short story. He, too, has been to Venice, or near it, and the result 
is a companion volume of his “ Historical and Architectural Sketches, Chiefly Italian,” 
which will soon appear under the title, “ Sketches from the Subject and Neighboring 
Lands of Venice.” 

C. L. Woodward, New York, will issue in a few days “ The Life and History of 
Sir Andrew Chadwick,” presenting the true story of his estates and of all the litiga- 
tions in regard thereto for more than a century past. 

Murphy & Co., Baltimore, have recently issued a new and enlarged edition of 
Hickey’s “ Constitution of the United States,” revised by Alexander Cummis. The 
volume is neatly gotten up and contains two mezzotint engravings by Sartain. 

Brentano’s Literary Emporium have issued a little pamphlet, “ Free from the 
Bondage of Superstition,” by “« An Ordinary Mind,” to which is added “« A Word to 
Judge Black,” called out by his recent paper on the Christian religion in the Morth 
American Review. The pamphlet is from the pen ofa free-thinker and dedicated to 
«‘ doubting Christians.” 
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Two folio volumes full of drawings and studies by Haydon have lately been added 
to the collection in the Print Room of the British Musium. 


Prof. Hiram Corson, of Cornell University, will read a paper before the next session 
of the Browning Society, on “ Mr. Browning’s Method of Revealing the Soul to Itself 
by means of a Startling Experience.” 

Helen Hunt Jackson is credited with having written a novel for the “ Round 
Robin Series.” 


The teachers’ edition of I. K. Funk & Co.’s revised version of the New Testa- 
ment will be ready in October. 


A cheap edition of Milman’s works, in six volumes, reduced a half in price, has 
been published by A. C, Armstrong & Son. 


The Cobden Club has published an edition of 50,000 copies of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
recent speech on the reciprocity question, The Club has also issued 20,000 copies of 
Mr. G. W. Medley’s “ Reciprocity Craze.” They also intend to publish 20,000 copies 
of the speeches of Mr. J. K. Cross, M. P., and Mr. Slagg, M. P., on the same subject, 

Edgar Fawcett’s new story, “ A Gentleman of Leisure,” is to be published in Ger- 
many, in English, presumably by Tauchnitz. 

The London Atheneum speaks in the highest terms of Routledge & Sons’ new 
edition de luxe of Shakespeare, with the illustrations by Sir John Gilbert, two vol- 
umes of which are just out from the press. 

The work on the early history of Illinois, which the Hon. E. B. Washburne has 
been engaged upon, is an elaborate account of “Governor Edward Coles and the 
Slavery Struggle of 1823-’24.” It will be published during the autumn by Jansen, 
McClurg & Co. 

J. R. Osgood & Co. will publish in October “ A Pickwickian Pilgrimage,” by John 
R. G. Hassard, a reprint, with some additions, of letters written to Zhe 77zbune in 
1879, on the localities of Dickens’s novels in and near London. 

A writer who is described as “a well-known Californian” has sketched the life of 
the gold-seekers of ’49 in a volume called “ The Land of Gold,” which A, Williams 
& Co. will publish shortly. 


Mr. Maunde Thompson, keeper of the manuscripts in the British Museum, is 
editing for the Hakluyt Society a diary of Richard Cocks, who was for many years 
resident in Japan in James I.’s reign, 

“It is altogether forgotten” says Edmund Yates, “that in 1835 the author of 
‘ Vivian Grey ’ contributed to the ‘ Book of Beauty,’ which the Countess of Blessington 
edited, a story called ‘The Carrier Pigeon,’ a romantic effusion of what may be de- 
scribed as the ‘G. P, R, James’ pattern.’ The heroine of the fable is called the Lady 
Imogene de Charolois; the hero bears the distinguished name of Lothair, Baron de 
Branchimont. It seems that a deadly hereditary feud had long prevailed between the 
Counts de Charolois and the Barons de Branchimont; nevertheless, /mogene and 
Lothair had fallen in love with each other—much after the manner of Romeo and 
Juliet. They correspond by means of ‘ the faithful Mignon’—a carrier pigeon, some- 
times poetically referred to as a dove. But an arrow transfixes the beautiful breast of 
the bird; and presently a second arrow pierces the heart of Lothair, Baron de 
Branchimont. < Yes,’ writes the author of ‘ Vivian Grey,’ ‘the same bow that had ar. 
rested the airy course of Mignon had now as fatally and as suddenly terminated the 
career of the master of the carrier pigeon. Vile Rufus, the huntsman, the murderous 
aim was thine! In three days, the Lady /mogene died of grief, the good priest who 
knelt beside her dying couch assuring her sorrowing vassals that her death was ‘indeed 
a beatitude ;’ for he had reason to believe that ‘the Holy Spirit, in that material form 
He most loves to honor, to wit, the semblance of a pure white dove, often solaced 
by His presence the last hours of /mogene de Charolots !’” 

An exquisite and timely memorial volume, entitled “ Garfield’s Words : Passages 
from the Public and Private Writlngs of James A, Garfield, will be published next 
week by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The volume will be gotten up in “ Little 
Classic” style, printed upon toned paper, in clear type, with generous margins, and 
will be artistically bound, ‘The selections in the pages of this volume will include all 
of the beautiful epigrammatic utterances of the dead President, gathered from his 
public speeches, his orations, his contributions to the periodical press, and his private 
letters. Nothing could better illustrate the prophetic foresight, the clear insight into 
causes and effects, the wide vision, and the tender. appreciation of everything noble, 
manly and patriotic in our life, than this little volume. In addition to the “words,” 
it will be further enriched by an excellent and true portrait, anda memoir. The vol- 
ume will adorn any book table and any collection, containing, as it does, an infinity 
of beauties. 

———————_— 
DRIFT. 

—A German statistical journal publishes the following figures as to the consump. 
tion of paperinthe world. The annual production of this article in the United States 
is 208,000 tons ; in England, 180,000 tons; in Germany, 203,000 tons; in France, 
132,000 tons; in Austria, 97,200 tons ; Italy, 50,600 tons ; Russia, 32,400 tons; Spain, 
30,600 tons. Inthe United States, about eleven pounds of paper are annually consumed 
per head of the total population, 

—Gaboriau’s tales of mystery and murder are said to be the favorite reading of 
Prince Bismarck. 

—The French Government intends to remove from the Luxembourg Museum all 
works of painters who have now been dead for ten years and upwards, to make room 
for the acquisition made by the department of the Beaux Arts at the Paris Salon of the 
present year. 
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—The Public Library at Bologna has been closed by order of the Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction for a thorough revision, A librarian, who had precious engravings in 
charge, has absconded and has not yet been found. Amongst others, thirty valuable 
engravings by Diirer are missing ; but it is feared that, as the fugitive has been for 
more than thirty years in the employ of the library, far more important abstractions will 
be discovered. 

—A new Russian journal, the Vo/noje Slovo, has appeared in Geneva, Its conduc- 
tors announce that they are neither revolutionists nor reactionists; the ends they aim 
at are liberty, with order, constitutional freedom, and self-government. 


—It is not generally known that Cardinal Newman early in life had some thoughts 
of devoting himself to a journalistic career. When he was a young man at Oxford, in 
anything but affluent circumstances, he made such an impression upon the directors of 
the 7imes by some letters on education which he contributed to that journal under the 
nom de plume of “ Catholicus,” that he was offered an engagement on their staff ata 
very handsome salary. £1,800 per annum is the figure that report says was men- 
“Shall I be free,” asked the young man to whom this tempting offer was 
The reply may be imagined, and Newman declined 


tioned. 
made, “to say what I think ?” 
the proposal. 

—The new Dean of Westminster, Dr. Bradley, is a brother of the writer who, under 
the name of Cuthbert Bede, is well known to English readers. 


THE PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 


Office, No. 409 CHESTNUT ST., 
INCORPORATED THIRD MONTH 22, 186s. 


H. MUHR’S SONS, 


IMPORTERS OF 


DIAMONDS, 


633 and 635 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


—An important discovery of ancient silver coins is reported from Tarlesco, prov 
ince of Lomellino, Piedmont. A countryman found a vessel containing six hundred 
early Roman silver coins. In the course of some recent excavations in Strada Cam- 
pagna, Naples, a marble tomb, the bust of a female, and a Hermes column have been 
brought to light. The bust seems to belong to the time of Caracalla. 


—The inhabitants of Cleves, the ancient capital of Westphalia, which claims to be 
the birthplace of Lohengrin. the semi-mythical hero of the white swan, have resolved 
to perpetuate his memory in a handsome monument, the first stone of which has been 
laid with due solemnity, 


—The first white elephant—in the flesh,—ever landed in Europe, has been recently 
added to Sanger’s Menagerie. 

—The Messenger @ Europe has published two chapters from the third volume of the 
forthcoming monograph of Count Kisselef, Russian Ambassador at Paris from 1856- 
1862. Count Kisselef’s journals abound with strange and piquant reminiscences of 
Parisian life. Among other anecdotes, there is one descriptive of an imperial pleasure 
party in the Forest of Fontainebleau, where, among other romps, Marshals Pélis- 
sier and Magnard danced a cancan, while the Emperor, seated on horseback, hummed 
the song as best he could with a cigarette between his lips, The party was given in 
honor of the Grand Duke Constantine. 


The State of Maine, 
with its long stretch of Sea Coast, its mountains, its unbroken For- 


ests, its innumerable Lakes and Rivers, offers attractions unsur- 
passed as a place for 


SUMMER RESORT. 
THE MAINE CENTRAL RAILROAD 
the only rail route between Portland and Bangor, makes connections 


for all parts of the State and 
THE MARITIME PROVINCE, 





CHARTER PERPETUAL. 

CAPITAL, os «x * wes $500,000 
ASSETS, $9,195,185.58. 

INSURE LIVES, GRANT ANNUITIES, RECEIVE 


MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for which 
interest is allowed, and are empowered by law to act as EX- 
“CUT , ADMINISTRATORS, TRUSTEES, GUAR- 
ASSIGNEES, COMMITTEES, RECEIVERS, 
AGENTS, &c., for the faithful performance of which their 
capital and surplus fund furnish ample security. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE KEPT | 
SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of the Company. 


FALL ANNOUNCEMENT. 
French Bonnets 


—AND— | 


and is the route to be taken to all of the Hunting and Fishing Re- 
sorts of Northern Maine and New Brunswick and to the Seaside 
Resorts of Booth ner. Mt. Desert, St. John, Halifax, etc. 

For MT. DESERT this line should be taken to Rockland and 
thence by steamer; or to Bangor, and thence by stage or steamer, 
| Additional accommodations and attractions being offered each year, 
| Ask for, and secure Excursion or other tickets via this line. 


PAYSON TUCKER, 
Superintendent, 





F, E. BOOTHBY, 
General Ticket Agent. 


The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully collected and | 


duly remitted, 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

ASA S. WING, Vice-President. 

ROWLAND PARRY, Actuary. 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Chairman Finance Committee. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Departinent. 
J. ROBERTS FCULKE, Trust Officer, 


DIRECTORS : 


Israel Morris, Phila. 
Chas. Hartshorne, Phila. 
Wm. Gummere, Phila. 
Benj. V. Marsh, Phila. 
Joshua H. Morris, Phila, Frederic Collins, Phila. 
Richard Wood, Phila. Murray Shipley, Cincin. 
William Hacker, Phila. F M. Albertson, Norrist’n, 
Asa S. Wing, Philadelphia. 





Saml. R. Shipley, Phila. 
T. Wistar Brown, Phila. 
Richard Cadbury, Phila, 
Henry Haines, Phila. 


—THE— 


PENN MONTHLY 


For SEPTEMBER, 1881. 


CONTENTS : 
A Glimpse into the Past,—Henry Phillips, Jr. 
Cimabue and Giotto. II.— 
William de Beauvotr Fryer. 
Beyond the Snowline. I.—Dr. Paul Gussfeldt. 


Philip Massinger and his Plays,— 

Henry Budd, Jr. 
Stendhal,— 7. B. Stork. 
University Items, 


Brief Mention, New Books, 
Books Received, &c. 


EDWARD STERN & CO., Publishers, 





NOW READY: 


Philadelphia. | 


FINE MILLINERY, 
Geo. C. Lincotn, 


No. 1308 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 27th and 28th. 


THE GIFT BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


LUCILE, 


ILLUSTRATED, 


An entirely new edition of Owen Mere- 
dith’s (Lord Lytton) famous poem, from xew 
Plates, with one hundred and sixty new Illus- 
trations by the most famous American artists. 
Elegantly and appropriately bound, with 


full gilt edges, in box. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Price, in cloth, ' : ‘ . $600 
JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 
BOSTON. 





_ E. CLINTON & CO.,, 


GARFIELD’S 


LAST PICTURE, with AUTOGRAPH, by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of 25 cents. Send stamps. 


THE SPARKS STUDIO, 
112 and 114 N. EIGHTH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


BRUSHES, 


| 
931 and 933 Market Street, Philadelphia. - 


PorTLAND, Mg., May 1sth, 1881, 


| Lhe Wharton Railroad 
Switch Co. 


ABRAHAM BARKER, Pres. 
WM. WHARTON, Jr., Supt. 
WHARTON BARKER, Treas. 


— with—— 


MAIN TRACK UNBROKEN, 





Railroad Crossings, Frogs, and other 
| 


Railroad Supplies. 


Manufactured by 


| 
| 
| 
| THE WHARTON RAILROAD 
| SWITCH CO. 
| 
| 
| 


Office, 28 South Third Street, 
| Works, 23d and Washington Ave., 


| 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Se Sie —— nrc 


SAFETY RAILROAD SWITCH 








































— 24th, sina! 


Making Clothing to 


Measure. 


We have for measure work a col- 
lection of cloths which is likely to sur- 


prise one looking through it. It isn’t 
a very extensive collection. Large | 


enough, probably; but the-surprise is | 


likely to be about quality and beauty, 
rather than about variety, 

Our lowest price for business suits 
made to measure is $20; the highest, 
$45. For dress suits, $30 to $55 


prise anybody who looks through it. 

But what are the best cloths worth, 
if the clothes don’t fit? If we misfit, 
of course you'll not take them. 


WANAMAKER & Brown, 


Oak HALL, Market and Sixth. 


Barker Brothers &® Co. 


Bankers and Brokers, 
28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


Philadelphia. 


Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow 
Interest on Deposits, and transact a gene- 
ral Banking and Brokerage Business. 





BK. AMISON & CO, 
BANKERS, 
THIRD AND CHESTNUT STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
MEMBERS NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA STOCK 
EXCHANGES. 
ARR & GERLACH, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 322 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILA DELPHIA and STU: TTGAR 7. 


W' ORK & CO. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
12x South Third Street, 


Opposite Girard National Bank, PHILADELPHIA. 


Stocks and Bonds Bought and Sold on Commission, at either | 


the Philadelphia or New York Stock Boards. 
Collections made in all the principal cities of the United States. 


At the lowest price is a group of 
cloths that we venture to say will sur- | 


| Safes in upper vault for gro. 
| provided for Safe-Renters. 


IN THEIR NEW MARBLE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 


| THE FIDELITY 


THE AMERICAN. 






THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST, 


SAFE DEPOSIT, AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 
Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET, 
CAPITAL $1,000,000 FULL PAID. 


| Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator, or under assignment, and for thé Execution of Trusts ; 
also for the Safe-keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the Renting of Small Private Safes ‘in its Indestructible Vaults. 


J. L. ERRINGER, President. 


THOMAS ROBINS, ie: L. CLAGH RN, 

5. pyre ERRINGER, ro COMEGYS, 

R. P. McCULLAGH, UGUSTUS HEATON, 
DANIEL HADDOCK, jr. * 


EDWARD S. HANDY, Vice-President. 
——DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, Secretary and Treasurer, 





EDWARD Y TOWNSEND, 
Hon. WM. A. PORTER, 
EDWARD S. HANDY, 
ALEXANDER BROWN, 


AMES M. AERTSEN, 
ANIEL B. CUMMINS, 
WILLIAM S. GRANT. 





Security from loss by Burglary, Robbery, Fire or Accident. 


INSURANCE, TRUST AND SAFE DEposiIT COMPANY, 
Or PHILADELPHIA, 


827-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CAPITAL, - - - - $2,000,000. 

The Company also rent SAFES INSIDE THEIR BURGLAR- 
PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from $15 to $75, according to 
size. An extra size for Corporations and Bankers; also, desirable 
Rooms and desks adjoining vaults 


VAULT DOORS GUARDED BY THE YALE TIME-LOCK. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every description, in- 
cluding BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW ©LRY, DE EDS, 





&c., taken for SAFE KEEPING, on SPECIAL GU ARANT EE, 
at the Lowest Rates. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate charge. 

The Company act as EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS | 
and GUARDIANS, and RECEIVE AND EXECUTE ‘TRUSTS 
of every description, from the courts, corporations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are kept sepa- 
rate and apart from the assets of the Company. As additional 
security, the Company have a Special Trust Capital of $1,000,000, 
primarily responsible for their Trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without charge. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 
JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the Trust | 
Department. | 
ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 
DIRECTORS: 
Stephen A. Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 
Edward W. Clark, ohn B. Gest, 
Alexander Henry, idward T. Steel, 
George F. Tyler, Thomas Drake, 
Henry C. ae, Thomas McKean, 
A. Griscom. 


NEW EN GLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
Total Assets December 31, «880, . $15,573,297.62 
Surplus over all liabilities, | 
Massachusetts Standard, 4 per cent, $2,607,908.52 | 





This agency has been established over twenty years, during 
which time nearly three million dollars have been paid in death- 
losses, endowments, profits, etc., WITHOUT ONCE ENTER- 
ING A COURT ROOM TO CONTEST THE PAYMENT OF 
A SINGLE DOLLAR. 





BEnjAMIN F, Stevens, Pres. Joserxu M, Giegens, Sec’y. 


MARSTON & WAKELIN, General Agents, 


NO. 133 Sourn FourtH Street, PHILADELPHIA. 





PENN MUTUAL | 
Life Insurance Co., 

g21 CHESTNUT STREET, 
| 





j PHILADELPHIA, 
ASSETS, . - $7,467,181.35 
SURPLUS, .. 7,669,279. 3 | 
SAMUEL C. HUE y, President. } 


PURELY MUTUAL. 





Dividends Annully. Policies non-forfeiting for their value. 
Endowment policies issued at life rates. Agents wanted. 
Apply t to A. S. ST EPHENS, Vice- “President. 


THE GIRARD 


Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co. 
of Philadelphia, 
Office, 2020 CHESTNUT STREET, 








Lncorporated 1836. Charter Perpetual, | 


CAPITAL, $450,000. SURPLUS, $827,338. 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 


| President, Tuomas Ripcway. Vice-President, Joun B. GARRETT 
| Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. Actuary, W1LL1AM P, Huston. 


Shenandoah Valley 


RAILROAD. 


THE ONLY ALL-RAIL ROUTE TO THE 
CAVERNS OF LURAY. 


These wonderful Caverns take rank with Niagara in 
point of attraction and are equally worthy of visit. They 
are open to visitors at all hours of the day and may be 
entered freely without making any special change in 
attire. 

TAKING TRAIN FROM WEST PHILADEL- 


| PHIA at 11.55 P. M., reaching Luray at 10,45 A. M., 


the next day, visitors have eight hours in Luray and 


| can take train at 6.15 P. M., reaching Philadelphia at 


5-15 next morning. 

If preferred, take the 9.00 A. M., train from West 
Philadelphia, arriving at Luray at 7.32 P. M., enter the 
CAVERNS the next morning, and leave at 1.25 P. M., 
reaching Philadelphia at 11.35 P. M 

PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS on 11.55 P.M, train go 
through without change. 


| SPECIAL RATES HAVE BEEN ARRANGED FOR 


ROUND-TRIP. 


For Tickets and information apply at the Ticket 


| Offices of the Pennsylvania Railroad or General Offices 
| of the Company at Hagerstown, Md., and 37 and 39 
South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


CHAS. P. HATCH, 
Gen'l Passenger Agent 


JOSEPH H. SANDS, 
Superintendent. 


PENNSYLVANIA STEEL Co., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
STEEL RAILS, 
RaiLway FRoGs, CROSSINGS AND SWITCHES, 


Billets, Slabs and Forgings of Open 
Hearth and Bessemer Steel, 


WORKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN CO., PENN. 
208 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


OFFICE: 


D. W. WORTHINGTON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Fine Road and Carriage Harness, 
ALSO, AGENT FOR 
CELEBRATED CONCORD HARNESS, 
No. 212 NorTH NINTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


WASHINGTON HOTEL, 


R. W. FARR, MANAGER, 
CHESTNUT STREET ABOVE SEVENTH, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


RATES, $2.50 Per Day. 


OFFICE CLERKS: Henry Krognan, J. E. Birchinell. 
Special Rates to parties remaining over ten days, according to 


| location of rooms. 


JOSEPH V W. HUNTER, 


TOPOGRAPHICAL ENGINEER, SURVEYOR AND 
CONVEYANCER, 
JENKINTOWN, MONTGOMERY Cou., Pa, 
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ARE THE MOST DURABLE. 


None genuine unless stamped on handle: “COLUMBIA,” 
FAST COLOR, DROWN & CO., MAKERS. Are made of 
FINE SOFT GINGHAM, will not turn drow or gray, or soz/ the most 
delicate garment in dripping. 


WM. A. DROWN & CoO. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


246 Market Street, 


| 498 and 500 Broadway, 
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NEW YORK. 





WHEN MY SHIP COMES IN, 


And other Rhymes of Camp and Hearth, 
by THEODORE J. EckEerson, Major U. S. A. 
Cloth, in green and gold, $1.50. 
R. I. ECKERSON, 
159 High St., Boston. 
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Civil Engineers and Architects, 
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L ippincott’s Magazine, 


A POPULAR ILLUSTRATED 
MONTHLY OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART 
AND TRAVEL. 


OCTOBER NUMBER 
NOW READY, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, 


CONTAINING:—:1. GRAND TRAVERSE BAY. By 
Maurice Thompson. ILLustRATED.—2. BROKEN TOYS. By 
Howard Glyndon.—3. CORDOVA. By S. P. Scott. Ixtus- 
TRATED.—4. THE VALCOURS. A Rend By Sherwood* 
Bonner. IxLustrRateD.—5. MY JOURNEY WITH A KING. 
By Louise Coffin Jones.—6. CHAPERONS, AND AN AFTER- 
NOON TEA. A Story. By Edward Wanton.—7. ZOOLOG- 
ICAL CURIOSITIES. VII. Sacred Baboons. By Felix L. 
Oswald. IttustRATED.—8. OFF THE BRETON COAST B 
Harriet Prescott Spofford—g. MR. HARKINS’ NIECE. A 
Story. By Sydney Chase.—1o. A DAY IN THE NORTH 
WOODS, By Ward Batcheior.—11, DORA’S TRIAL. A 
Love-Story. By Ella Williams Thompson,—12, A LOVE-SONG. 
By More Anige De Vere.—13. YOUNG AMERICA IN OLD 
ENGLAND. A Sketch. By]. Magruder.—14. OUR MONTHLY 
GOSSIP: +7. Public Topics: A Question for Reformers: Co- 
operation Abroad, 2. Place aux Dames: Color-Blind, or Color- 
Mad? Disguises in Cooking. 3. Art Matters: Onthe Popular 
Appreciation of Art. ¢. Anecdotical and Miscellaneous: Com- 
mercial Travellers; Some Effects of the Drought.—15. LITERA- 
TURE OF THE DAY. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOK AND NEWSDEALERS. 


Terms :—Yearly Subscription, $3.00; Single Number, 25 cents. 
Crus Rates:—Three Copies, $7.50; Five Copies, $11.50; Ten 
Copies, with an extra copy to the club-getter, $22.00. 

AG-SPECIMEN NuMBER mailed, postpaid, on receipt of 20 cents. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CoO., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
MADAME DE SEVIGNE. 


By Miss THackeray (Mrs. RicHMonp Ritcuie). 16mo. 
Fine cloth. $1.00, Being the Thirteenth Volume of ‘Foreign 
Classics for English Readers?’ Edited by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


“This delightful little book may be likened to a dainty minia- 
ture,—graceful, sympathetic in its interpretation, not hesitating to 
reveal the less entrancing features, but blending the whole into 
a thing of beauty. . . . The volume is one that every young 
woman will non § with pleasure and profit.— Boston Traveller. 











An Indispensable Work in every Library, School, 
Office, Counting-Room and Family. 





An entirely New and Revised Edition 


—OF— 


LIPPINCOTT'S 
Gazetteer of the World, 


A Complete Pronouncing Gazetteer 
or Geographical Dictionary of the World, 


CONTAINING NOTICES OF 


OVER 125,000 PLACES, 


WITH 


RECENT AND AUTHENTIC INFORMATION RESPECT- 
ING THE COUNTRIES, ISLANDS, RIVERS, 
MOUNTAINS, CITIES, TOWNS, Etc., 


IN EVERY PORTION OF THE GLOBE. 


Thoroughly Reconstructed and Greatly En- 
larged. 
One Volume. Imperial Octavo. Embracing 2478 Pages. 


Bound in Library Sheep, $10.00. 
Half Turkey, $12.00. Half Russia, $12.00. 








“It is the best work of its kind extant, and is a necessary 
supplement to any encyclopedia.”’— Chicago Tribune. 

‘It is the standard of standards,’’—Boston Ev. /raveller. 

“It covers more ground, and covers it better, than any work of 
whose existence we are aware.— Cincinnati Gazette. 

“* No other work rivals this in accuracy and thoroughness. It is 
indispensable for public and private libraries, for students, and for 
all who desire authentic information concerning their own and 
other countries.”’—Boston Fournal. 

“* The costly and painstaking reconstruction of the work gives to 
the public in effect a new and invaluable book of reference.”,— New 
York Ev. Post. 

“ Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World, which has been entirely 
re-written and enormously enlarged in the new edition just pub- 
lished, is, indisputably, the best book of its kind in existence.’’— 
Philadelphia Ev, Bulletin. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, on receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 








PHILADELPHIA, Sept. Ist, 1881. 

In order to protect ourselves, as well as our patrons, 

from the many base imitations of our Bread sold under 

imitations of our label, we have adopted an additional 
label, as per accompanying cut : 


| a a j 
go 

And for the present the ONLY GENUINE VIENNA 
BREAD bears TWO labels, Send your orders for our 
BREAD, ROLLS, BREAD CRUMBS, and ZWIE- 
BACK BISCUITS, and for 

OUR OWN MIXTURE OF FLOUR, 
to 253 and 259 North Broad Street. 





All first-class Grocers keep our products. 
FLEISCHMANN’S VIENNA MODEL BAKERY 
C. EDELHEIM, Prop. 


—THE— 


WILLIAM CRA\.P & SONS 


Sure AND Encine Bultpinc 
Company, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


WM. SELLERS & CoO,, 


—ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF— 


MACHINE TOOLS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








A. G. CLEMMER, 
First-class Pianos& Organs 


S. W. Cor. 13th and Chestnut Sts., (2d floor,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Hatret, Davis & Co. Pianos a SPECIALTY. 


M. P. WALTER'S SONS, 
Machinists’ Tools and Supplies. 


AGENTS FOR 
NORTHAMPTON EMERY WHEEL Co., 
REYNOLDs & Co.’s MACHINE AND SETT SCREWs, 


1233 MARKET STREET. 


YOUNG MEN 


Practically Educated for Business, at 
CRITTENDEN’S COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 
1131 Chestnut St., corner of 12th. 
—38th YEAR— 


Students received at any time. Separate Instruction by the 
Term, or for Special Branches. Circulars free. 








MERICAN WATCH SALESROOM. 
RIGGS & BRO. #! WALNUTS. 


Watches and Fewelry Repairea. 





on 





ANDRETHS’ SEEDS 
ARE THE BEST. 
DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 
x 21 and 23 S. SIXTH STREET. 


” OLAMES P. WOOD & CO. 
STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, 


A ican Kitchener Range. 
nerieimean a SOUTH FOURTH STREET. 


Entered at the Philadelphia Post-Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter. 








